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ABOUT THE PLAY 


once told me that he had discovered a method 
by which he could test the probity of the plays that 
interested him. He was a scrupulous amateur and 
it annoyed him to suspect that sometimes the dra- 
matists deceived him with the wily maneuvers of 
their craft. His problem, therefore, was to find a 
scheme by which he could prove the integrity or 
the spuriousness of his favorite art. Being a reader 
of plays as well as a spectator of their performances 
it was his habit to enjoy them both in the library 
and upon the stage. In the pursuance of this 
practice he learned that there are two kinds of 
printed dramas. 

One of them, he said, is that in which as you 
read them, you see the characters upon the plat- 
form of a theater, surrounded by the glamorous 
entourage of make-believe. In your mind’s eye 
they are actors in a play, moving more or less deftly 
to and fro within the confines of three artificial 
walls and a proscenium. In the other and better 
type, said he, you visualize the persons involved as 
human beings, living their excited lives in districts 
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distant from the Theater. The Earth is their stage, 
he declared, and God and Nature their only direc- 
tors. They project themselves from the book and 
you can watch the progress of their existence with- 
out being aware of footlights, canvas scenery, 
ushers, programmes, and drop-curtains intercept- 
ing the steady movement of the Fates. ‘They are 
actual and distant from the counterfeit surround- 
ings of the playhouses. ‘‘When,” said my counsel- 
lor, “‘the reading of a drama takes you away from 
the stage and causes you to believe that it is hap- 
pening somewhere in a credible universe, it is evi- 
dence of its honesty.” 

The results of this experiment are not always 
infallible. But as I go through the manuscript of 
“Coquette” I find myself forgetting that it is in- 
tended to be a performance upon a platform viewed 
from an aisle-seat in the fourth row and near an 
exit. The living room of Doctor Besant’s home in 
a Southern village is not a stage setting. Despite 
the technical directions of the authors in which the 
distracting terms, “up-stage” and “down-stage” are 
employed, it remains an untheatrical hearthstone. 
Norma Besant, the tragic ingenue, is not an actress 
in a play, but Norma Besant herself. Michael 
Jeffreys, her brooding lover, is not an actor, but 
Michael Jeffreys himself. ‘The characters and at- 
mosphere of the written “Coquette” are not ham- 
pered by the spurious devices of the hippodromes; 
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and as you read the following pages you will ap- 
preciate how interesting it is to enjoy a drama, 
unimpeded by the shackles of the Theater. 

Although I am an addict of printed plays I con- 
fess that the stage production of “Coquette” is a 
thrilling substitute. For many years I have been 
an eavesdropper and a Peeping Tom upon the pri- 
vacies of the Drama. But seldom in my adven- 
tures have I met a group of actors so skilfully con- 
scientious as those who impersonate the troubled 
men and women of “Coquette.” Miss Helen Hays 
and her company are marvelous in their represen- 
tations of difficult rdles, and they do all that is 
possible to make you believe that you are not in a 
studio. However, since this is a foreword to a 
play in book-form I should talk about the achieve- 
ments of its authors rather than its actors. Miss 
Bridgers and Mr. Abbott have collaborated in a 
fine, square, and agitating record of little lives in 
great crises. There isn’t an inky phrase in “Co- 
quette” and but few illogical situations. 

It is my impression, as a drama-lover of many 
years’ devotion, that Mr. Abbott is the most trust- 
worthy man in the American Theater of to-day. 
He fortifies the dubious knack of playwriting with 
the substantial art of an engineer, a bridge-builder, 
and an architect. The entertainments of which 
he is the supervisor are sound, and they are always 
ornamented with graphic and credible detail. He 
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overcomes the obstacles of the Theater without 
having to resort to the cheap indifference of most 
of his fellows, and when he does a thing it is possi- 
ble to depend upon it. He blends faithfulness 
with cunning and he employs no devices that are 
not legitimate. It is a pleasure, therefore, to in- 
troduce you to the chapters of ‘“‘Coquette,” an al- 
most perfect play. Probably in your study of it 
you will discover why Norma Besant, the lovely 
and flirtatious belle of a small Southern city, shoots 
herself in the last act. Does she do so with the 
purpose of saving her chivalrous father from the 
gallows, or because she is desperate with the 
knowledge that her Man has been murdered, that 
she is disgracefully pregnant with his unborn child, 
and that there is nothing else for her to do? The 
question is being debated earnestly in many salons 
and culture forums. 

No matter what your decision is I predict that 
you will have a good time in the adult and exciting 
folios that follow this preface. 


Percy HamMMonpb 
New York, February, 1928 
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CAST 


[As played at the Maxine Elliot Theatre, New York] 


Jimmie BESANT Andrew Lawlor, Jr. 
Dr. BESANT Charles Waldron 
STANLEY WENTWORTH G. Albert Smith 
Norma Besant Helen Hayes 
Betty LEE REYNOLDs Una Merkel 
Mr. WENTWORTH Frederick Burton 
Junta Abbie Mitchell 
MicHAEL JEFFERY Elliot Cabot 
Jor REYNOLDs Gaylord Pendleton 
ETHEL THOMPKINS Phyllis Tyler 
Ep ForsyTHE Frank Dae 


THE SETTING 


The Living Room of the Besant home, where the entire action 
of the play occurs, has the charming air of a room long lived 
in. The furniture has been there for nobody knows how 
many ‘years. 

There is a baby-grand piano at right near the French windows 
with a red plush sofa backing up against it. A big archway 
at centre shows the staircase in the background and the hall 
leading on the right to the front door and on the left to the 
kitchen. 

Dr. Besant’s armchair is beside the table near the fireplace 
at left. Downstage left is the door leading to his office and 
upstage in the corner left the dining-room door. A mahog- 
any secretary stands in the jog between the archway and the 
dining room door facing the audience. 
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ACT I 


The last rays of the setting sun stream through the 
French windows as the curtain rises. There are 
flowers in a vase on the table and up in the corner 
near the dining-room door. 

The doorbell is ringing. From the dining-room 
comes young Jimmie Besant, a serious-minded 
high-school boy, throws his napkin on a chair, stops 
to swallow a mouthful, and goes out into the hall- 
way to answer the door. 


voice. Some flowers for Miss Norma. 
jimmie. All right. 
voice. Sign that, will you? 

(Jimmie returns with a box of flowers which 
he throws carelessly on the piano. As he picks 
his napkin up, Stanley Wentworth and Dr. Be- 
sant come in from the dining-room. Dr. Besant 


is a gentleman of the old South, dignified and 
: ; 
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formally courteous. Although his manner is 
gentle, we detect in him an impatient restraint, 
an intolerance of things outside his own strict 
code of conduct. Stanley Wentworth is of the 
same tradition, a well-bred young man, likable, 
and romantic.) 

DR. BESANT. We can have our smoke in here, 
Stanley. 

JIMMIE. Just some darned old flowers for Norma. 
(He returns to the dining-room.) 

DR. BESANT. Have this chair. 

STANLEY. Dr. Besant, every time I’ve had supper 
here since I grew up, you’ve offered me your 
arm-chair. 

DR. BESANT (with a twinkle). So you figure it’s 
just a kind of habit with me, eh? 

STANLEY. No, sir, that’s not what I meant. I 
reckon if you failed to offer me that chair, I’d 
think that one of the props of the South had 
crumbled. Perhaps it would have. 

DR. BESANT. You'll find some cigarettes in that 
box on the piano. (Dr. Besant sits in his arm- 
chair.) 

STANLEY. Thank you, sir, ... (picks up the 
cigarette box.) 1 never saw this before. 
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DR. BESANT. It was a present to Norma from 
young Mr. Gaston. 

STANLEY. He seems to send her a present about 
every day in the week. 

DR. BESANT. ‘The matches are here. 

STANLEY. The last time I sent her sweet peas for 
a dance, she wore orchids. Hope she wears my 
flowers tonight. (He lights a cigarette.) 

DR. BESANT. ‘That’s right. This is the Country 
Club dance, isn’t it? 

STANLEY. Yes, sir. I got my bid in early this 
time. You all just can’t get rid of me. 

DR. BESANT. Well, I’m glad we can’t—I’m very 
glad of that . . . Strange custom, giving ciga- 
rette boxes to young ladies. 

STANLEY (cautiously). Some of them smoke, you 
know. 

DR. BESANT. I hope Norma never will. (Stanley 
gives him a glance sideways and blows a smoke 
ving.) I’m old fashioned no doubt, but I can’t 
understand how some parents—oh, well—that’s 
not my affair. Sometimes I almost wish that 
Norma weren’t so popular. Of course I know 
there’s nothing harmful in nice young peoples’ 
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dances and parties, but I sometimes feel that 
Norma goes about too much. 

STANLEY (smiling). I think so, too, sir—that is, 
when she goes with other fellows. Not when 
she goes with me, you understand. 

DR. BESANT. Some folks less popular are liable to 
be malicious about it. 

STANLEY. Oh, I don’t think so, sir. 

DR. BESANT. Some folks are downright liars. 

STANLEY. Well, I don’t reckon anybody’d say 
anything against Norma, sir. 

DR. BESANT. You'll know more about people, 
Stanley, after you’ve lived longer. Last night, 
after church, May Brandon tried to tell me that 
Norma took too much punch at the last Coun- 
try Club dance. I don’t think she’ll repeat such 
a malicious insinuation against Norma again. 

STANLEY. No, sir. 

DR. BESANT. ‘To tell you the truth, I was quite 
stirred up. (Jimmie enters casually from the 
dining-room.) 

jimmigz. Oh, boy, that was a good dinner, if I 
do say so. 

STANLEY. I was just saying every time I come 
over here, I eat enough for three days. (Jim- 
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mie picks up a box of candy and walks around 
the room with it munching while he talks.) 

jJimMiz. Only time Norma lets me eat all the 
fried chicken I want is when we have company. 
She mostly saves the dinner to feed her beaus at 
eleven o’clock. 

STANLEY. Well, I'll be glad to fix that for you, 
Jimmie: when shall I come again? 

DR. BESANT. You can’t come too often to please 
us, Stanley. 

STANLEY. Thank you, sir. 

JIMMIE. Tomorrow night, Norma’s going to 
have Duke Gaston. He’s a cheese all right. 

DR. BESANT. Jimmie, do you think that is a very 
courteous thing to say about a young man who 
has been our guest? 

jimmie. I didn’t say what kind of cheese. Some 
folks like cheese. But it ain’t my favorite. 

DR. BESANT. Can’t you express your meaning 
without using ain’t, son? 

JIMMIE. Yes, sir, but she’s going to give him the 
air anyhow. It’s always the latest one with 
Norma, and she makes such a fuss over each new 
one, you’d think he was the Prince of Wales— 
and the way she gets over it! Did you hear 
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about who she’s got a crush on now? Michael 
Jeffery, you know that fellow, a rough neck. 
That’s a good one, after all these fancy guys. 

DR. BESANT. What’s this, James? 

jimmie. Sure. He’s the only one she talks about 
now. 

DR. BESANT. Do you mean that young Jeffery 
that’s been hanging around town lately? 

jyimmig. Yes. Well, at least he’s a regular guy. 
He don’t talk much, but what an athlete—oh 
gee! 

STANLEY. Well, Dr. Besant, if you'll excuse me I 
think I'd better run along over to the house and 
get dressed . . . Norma! 

NORMA (from dining-room). Yes? 

STANLEY. Good-bye! 

NORMA. Waitaminute. (Norma, a gay, beauti- 
ful, bubbling young girl, serenely conscious of 
her power to charm, comes in.) Don’t go yet 
—I want to talk to you. I’ve got something 
important I want to... (But she spies the 
flowers on the piano and forgets Stanley in her 
excitement.) Who are these for? Why didn’t 
you tell me? Flowers—oh, isn’t that gorgeous? 

Jimmie. She gets flowers about two times a day 
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and every time they come she pretty near has 
a fit. 

NorMA (aking the flowers out and looking at the 
card). Oh, they’re beautiful. 

jmmmizE. Who are they from? 

NORMA. Don’t be inquisitive, little boy. 

jimmie. Well, I don’t care—I was just trying 
to be polite, that’s all. 

DR. BESANT. Who sent them, daughter? 

NORMA. Oh, somebody. 

jimmie. Isn’t that intelligent? Say, father, the 
way she’s getting to be a gold digger— 

NorMA. Oh, don’t talk so much, Jimmie. (I 
is evident she wishes to avoid further discussion 
of the flowers.) Father, Julia called me out to 
the kitchen. Her husband’s sick again. 

DR. BESANT. Well? 

NORMA. You know what that means. 

DR. BESANT. Five dollars. 

NORMA. Yes, darling. I can’t quite figure out 
why it’s always five dollars she needs when her 
husband gets sick. 

STANLEY. ‘That’s probably as much as she dares 
ask for. 

DR. BESANT (with humorous appreciation). No, 
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I believe it’s the other way around—when Julia 
needs five dollars, her husband gets sick. Well, 
Julia’s a good servant—fifteen years of faithful 
service entitles her to a sick husband occasionally. 
(He gives Norma the money.) 

STANLEY. Why don’t you have a doctor see him? 

NORMA. ‘The best doctor in the world has already 
been to see him, haven’t you, father? There’s 
nothing really the matter with him but laziness. 
(She sees Jimmie take the card from the box of 
flowers. She runs to him, indignant.) Jimmie, 
what are you doing? Don’t be a snoop. 

JIMMIE. Michael. 

NORMA. Give that here, Jimmie. (She recovers 
the card and in her anger tears it up.) 

jimMiz. “Dear Norma, I hope you like these. 
Michael.” 

NORMA. You keep still. 

DR. BESANT. James, that’s enough. 

NORMA. ‘The reason he wrote that was because I 
practically asked him for the flowers, that’s the 
reason. 

JIMMIE. Sure, and it’s the first time, too. 

DR. BESANT. James— 

JIMMIE. Yes, father. 
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DR. BESANT. You say you asked for the flowers, 
Norma? 

NORMA (Self-possessed again). Well, I didn’t 
mean to. But he thought I did. I said that I 
hated a man who wore loud neckties and had 
bad taste in flowers . . . and he said he didn’t 
own any loud neckties so that the test would 
have to be flowers. Could I help that? (They 
all laugh.) 

STANLEY. But Norma, dear, you said those same 
words to me several years ago. 

jimmie. Hah! Hah! 

NorMA (with dignity). Don’t be absurd, Stan- 
ley. 

DR. BESANT. Michael Jeffery. That’s a little 
something new, isn’t it, Norma? 

jimmie. Well, he’s better than some you’ve had 
around here, at that. 

STANLEY. I hope you’re not going to become per- 
sonal, Jimmie. 

jimmie. Oh, not you, Stan. You’re a regular 
guy too. I wish I could get Michael to play 
with our team. ‘Tell him you like basket ball, 
will you, Norma? 

NORMA. Maybe. 
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jiMMigz. He was down in the gym the other day 
and shot seven straight baskets. Gee, you ought 
to see him stripped. 

NORMA. I don’t believe that’s necessary. 

STANLEY. Norma, you say you want to talk to 
me? 

NORMA. ‘There’snorush. (She looks from Stan- 
ley to Jimmie.) You'd better go rehearse your 
dress suit, Jimmie. 

jimMieE. Aw, shut up. 

STANLEY. No, that’s no kidding, Jimmie, you 
ought to go on up and practise, you’ll have an 
awful lot of trouble the first time. 

JIMMIE (starting up the stairway). Some people 
don’t know when it’s time not to talk too much. 

NORMA. Isn’t he sweet? 

JIMMIE (out of sight). Theard you. 

DR. BESANT. Norma, do I understand that you 
are—ah—cultivating the society of this Mi- 
chael Jeffery? 

NorMA. Now, darling, I can tell without your 
saying a word, that you don’t think well of Mi- 
chael. (She goes over to him and sits in a chair 
by his smoking table.) 
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DR. BESANT. But I’ve gathered that he’s just an 
ordinary loafer, Norma— 

NORMA (persuasively). Now, daddy, you really 
don’t know a thing about him. 

DR. BESANT. No, I don’t. I’ve simply heard him 
spoken of as a quarrelsome young fellow, who 
does a good deal of drinking and gambling. 

NORMA. Well, maybe he has a quick temper. I 
mean he was shell-shocked in the war and—but 
he really has a wonderful lot of sterling qualities, 
hasn’t he, Stanley? (She signals “yes” to Stan- 
ley sitting over by the windows.) 

STANLEY. Oh, yes—yes—indeed—yes, sir. 

NORMA (being very innocent). Why only the 
other night, but of course I hardly know him 
anyhow. I mean any more than I know every- 
body else. Of course he tips his hat to me and 
two weeks ago I met him at Susie’s and of course 
I couldn’t help talking to him, could I? That’s 
when I said the foolish thing about the flowers. 
I wish I hadn’t, of course. 

DR. BESANT. You musn’t give him any false im- 

» pression. 
NorMA. Why, no, silly, of course not. 
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DR. BESANT. Stanley, wasn’t he one of the boys 
that was mixed up in the shooting down at the 
garage last winter? 

NorMA (indignantly). No, he wasn’t. (Re- 
covering quickly.) No. WHe—he told me all 
about that—he didn’t have anything to do with 
it. Anyhow, I don’t know why we should be 
so uppish about a shooting in our family—you 
thought it was splendid when Uncle Avery shot 
Mr. Mortimer. 

DR. BESANT. Well, Norma, you certainly realize 
the difference between— 

NoRMA. Oh yes. I know—whenever a relation 
of ours kills somebody he’s a wonderful man de- 
fending the honor of pure womanhood. 

DR. BESANT. I don’t think that’s a nice way to 
talk, Norma. 

NORMA (irritably). Well, what’s it all about 
anyhow—this fuss about Michael, just because I 
say a kind word about him. 

DR. BESANT. Young men sometimes take things 
for granted, that’s all, Norma. (Feeling his 
pockets for his glasses.) Where the dickens did 
I— AQ friendly word is liable to be misinter- 
preted— (He goes through the door leading 
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into his office taking his paper with him.) 

STANLEY. What did you want to talk to me 
about? 

NORMA (sweetly). Can’t you guess? 

STANLEY. About Duke and Michael? 

NoRMA (her face clouding). No. 

STANLEY. You know about the fight? 

NORMA (sharply). Yes, I do... (Then more 
calmly.) And I don’t want to talk about it 
at all. And I don’t want you to say anything 
to father about it either. 

STANLEY. Of course, I wouldn’t. (Norma, with 
a cautious glance toward her father’s office, picks 
up a cigarette with practised hand and motions 
for Stanley to light it for her.) 

NorMA (Leguilingly). Vm not interested in 
fights. I’m interested in you. That’s what I 
asked you to stay for. I wanted to find out 
how much you really and truly did like me. 

STANLEY. I’m afraid you don’t honestly care, 
much about that. 

NoRMA. YesI do. (Standing close to him in her 
most appealing manner.) ‘The reason I asked 
is, do you love me enough to forgive me if I 
have gone and done a terribly silly thing? 
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STANLEY. Oh, Norma, I reckon you know Id 
forgive you most anything. (He kisses her.) 
NorRMA. My goodness, Stanley, you'll have to for- 

give anything now. 

STANLEY (laughing). What do you want me to 
forgive? 

NorMA. No. Say you'll forgive first. 

STANLEY. Course I do. 

NoRMA (lightly). I don’t reckon it’s so terribly 
much, anyhow. Perhaps I got it mixed, but I 
was thinking, did we have a date to go to the 
dance together tonight? 

STANLEY. Why I had been under the delusion 
that I was going with you but— 

NORMA. Well, I thought we did too, Stanley, but 
it was so long ago that I kind of forgot it. 

STANLEY. Well, I know something’s up. Go 
ahead, what is it? 

NORMA. It was just one of the funniest things, 
you see—I just forgot. You remember I was 
over at Susie’s a couple of weeks ago and I met 
—Michael— 

STANLEY. Yes—I heard you did. And now he’s 
fighting in your honor. 
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NORMA (with reproving dignity). If you’re go- 
ing to talk like that . . . I thought I asked you 
please not to mention it. 

STANLEY. Im sorry, I won’t. 

NORMA. Over at Susie’s I just got to talking to 
him and I asked him, just sort of casually, why 
he never came to our dances. And he said he 
didn’t know any girls in our crowd. (Dr. Be- 
sant comes back from the office. Norma deftly 
pokes the cigarette she is smoking into Stanley’s 
mouth and plays a sentimental love song which 
she sings with unconcern. This time the Doctor 
has forgotten his paper. He returns to the of- 
fice for it.) And you know he was wounded in 
the war and I felt sorry for him. And I said, 
without thinking at all, I said I’d be glad to go 
to the Country Club dance. And he took me 
up on it right away and the very next minute I 
remembered you, and I went to tell him about 
it, but he looked so sort of lonesome, I didn’t 
have the heart to. (Trustingly.) And I knew 
if I told you, you’d understand. 

STANLEY. I s’pose you’d swear that’s just the way 
it happened? 
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NorMaA. Of course, if you don’t believe me— 

STANLEY. So Michael’s going to be the latest 
crush, is that it? 

NoRMA. I don’t think, Stanley Wentworth, it’d 
hurt you to learn some manners. Of course if 
you feel that way about it, I’d be most delighted 
to go with you. (She plays some chords with 
angry determination.) When Michael comes, 
I'll just simply tell him to go home again. And 
we'll surely have a grand time, and be most aw- 
fully happy robbing a poor, lonesome boy like 
Michael of his one little bit of pleasure. (Stan- 
ley finally grins sheepishly.) Stanley, you’re so 
good looking when you smile. 

STANLEY. All right, save me the second dance. 
(He starts out of the French windows.) 

NORMA. Where are you going? 

STANLEY. About time for me to get dressed, I 
guess. 

NoRMA. I haven’t finished talking to you yet. 

STANLEY. My goodness, Norma—is there some- 
thing worse? All right. Go ahead. I can 
stand it. 

NORMA. For heaven’s sake, if I had your sus- 
picious nature, I'd be a detective or something. 
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(Dr. Besant returns with his paper and sits ab- 
sorbed in it.) I wanted you to be sure and 
come back here, that’s all, so we can all go to- 
gether. 

STANLEY (suspicious). All who? 

NORMA. Well, you know Betty Lee Reynolds, 
don’t you? 

STANLEY. The infant? 

NORMA. She’s not exactly an infant. She’s 
eighteen years old and quite pretty. And her 
mother’s gone to Asheville, so I’ve asked her to 
spend the week-end here, and of course I’ve got 
to have her go along to the dance, so I thought 
we'd make it a foursome—you and Betty Lee— 
and Michael and me. (The last is whispered, 
with a cautious glance at her father. But he is 
deep in his paper.) 

STANLEY. You not only ditch me, but you plan 
to hand me over to an infant in swaddling 
clothes! 

DR. BESANT. Hum, Stanley. 

STANLEY. Yes, sif. 

DR. BESANT. The Highway Committee has finally 
put up the money for that road to Carthage. 

STANLEY. I’m delighted to hear that, sir. 
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DR. BESANT (absorbed again). We certainly 
needed it. (As Stanley starts out of the French 

indow, Norma puts herself in his way.) 

NORMA. I’m sort of disappointed in you, Stan- 
ley. 

STANLEY. May I be allowed to go? 

NORMA. I don’t know that I ever had a reputa- 
tion for hanging on to anyone that didn’t want 
to stay. (She stands aside, but as he passes ber 
she grabs his arm impulsively.) Listen, Stanley, 
honey, if I promised you every other dance to- 
night, then you’d take Betty Lee, wouldn’t you? 
(He weakens.) And listen, Stan, I'll tell you 
what else—I’ll break my date with Richard 
Wells for the party next week and let you take 
me instead—though I’ve never broken a date 
with anybody before, cause it’s much against my 
principles . . . Stanley, I do think you’re a per- 
fect darling, honestly, and I’ll break that date for 
you whether you take Betty Lee or not—but 
of course I know you will take her. 

STANLEY. I give up. All right, Ill be back as 
soon as I’m dressed. 

NORMA. You darling. (He is lured into the mo- 
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mentary hope that he can kiss her, but she re- 
treats coyly. Then he remembers the Doctor.) 

STANLEY. Thank you, Doctor, for a very charm- 
ing evening. 

DR. BESANT. Oh, going, Stanley—well, come 
again soon. 

STANLEY. Yes, sif. 

DR. BESANT. And tell that father of yours, I 
want to see him once in a while, too. 

STANLEY. Yes, sir, I will, sir. Goodnight, sir. 

DR. BESANT. Goodnight, Stanley. (Stanley, 
with a smile at Norma, goes out through the 
French window. Norma, pleased with herself, 
and humming a tune, goes up to the flowers on 
the piano. Dr. Besant sits, his paper in his lap, 
watching her.) Yd like to know what’s going 
on in that head of yours, young lady. 

Norma. All right then, I'll tell you. I was just 
thinking and thinking how lucky I was to have 
such a sweet daddy. (He rubs his chin, a little 
baffled.) Why, Dr. Besant, you’re looking 
skeptical. 

DR. BESANT. What about Stanley? 

NorMa. Stanley? Oh, I could be thinking about 
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him if I happened to, but I just didn’t happen 
to, that’s all . . . You see, you have the inside 
track because you’re around more. 

DR. BESANT. Norma, I wish you could be serious. 

NorMA. Why, Daddy, of course I will. What’s 
happened? Have I overdrawn my account 
again? (She sits on an ottoman near him.) 

DR. BESANT. I’m just puzzled about what I ought 
to do, that’s all. Now we’re a couple of bright 
people—we ought to be able to work it out to- 
gether. If your mother were here, she’d prob- 
ably know just what to do, but she isn’t, so we’ve 
got to figure it out. Here I am with a beauti- 
ful daughter on my hands, who’s got a nice boy 
waiting for her, and who doesn’t seem to have 
a desire in the world except to go to a lot of silly 
parties. 

NorRMA. Well, I don’t know, it is a pretty ter- 
rible case, isn’t it? 

DR. BESANT. It’s a serious matter, dear— 

NORMA. I should be able to help you on this be- 
cause I really come from awfully good folks— 
(She laughs at him fondly.) 

DR. BESANT. Your chief ambition in life seems to 
be to have more men’s hats hanging in our hall 
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on a Sunday night, than any other girl in the 
county. I can’t make up my mind whether I 
like all this popularity or not—I don’t know. 

NorMA. It’s all your fault, Daddy. If you 
weren’t so lovely and attractive yourself, you 
couldn’t have passed it on to your daughter and 
then she’d be a nice stay-at-home old maid. 
And you wouldn’t have to worry about a single 
thing. Wouldn’t that be nice? (Dr. Besant 
looks at her with growing gravity, then smiles 
and holds out his hand to her. She perches on 
the arm of his chair, her arm around his neck.) 
Daddy, you just make me feel as if I ought to 
stay at home and take care of you instead of go- 
ing to the dance tonight. 

DR. BESANT. No. I’m always pleased when 
you’re out with Stanley. 

NORMA (after a pause, she takes the plunge). 
Stanley’s taking Betty Lee you know. 

DR. BESANT. Stanley is? 

NORMA (affecting an impersonal amusement). 
Stanley’s so cute. He’s got a crush on Betty 
Lee. I found out, so I fixed it for him. He 
wouldn’t say yes at first, but I could tell. So 
the four of us will go together. 
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DR. BESANT. But—who else? 

NORMA (matter of fact). Michael . . . Didn’t 
I tell you? 

DR. BESANT (scowling). Michael Jeffery? 

NORMA. Don’t you remember—the one I said 
I met over at Susie’s? He’s awfully nice when 
you know him—-so serious and sort of sensitive. 
And he loves to dance but he’s shy about meet- 
ing people—and he looked so lonesome and sort 
of pining for company that before I knew it, I 
asked him to join our party. Of course, I know 
people say things, but I’m sure if you really 
knew him, you’d see that he’s really all right. 

DR. BESANT. But, Norma—he’s not the kind of 
man— 

NORMA. It isn’t as if I were going alone with 
him. 

DR. BESANT. Why, as I understand it, he’s a regu- 
lar good-for-nothing, Norma—let’s his sisters 
support him— 

NORMA (passionately). He doesn’t! He takes 
surveying parties up in the hills sometimes. 
And when he was down in South America he 
made a lot of money. 

DR. BESANT. And lost it gambling, they tell me. 
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NORMA. People talk too much. Some of it was 
stolen. (Pleadingly.) Besides, he has learned 
his lesson. (There is the sound of an automobile 
horn and Betty Lee’s voice calls from the dis- 
tance, “Norma!”) Oh, there’s Betty Lee. 
(A last word to her father.) Daddy, don’t 
think I’ve got a crush on Michael or anything 
like that. He’s not the sort of person you could 
flirt with at all. I’m sorry for him, that’s all. 

DR. BESANT. But Norma— 

NORMA. You mustn’t judge him until you know 
him. You always want to be fair to people, 
don’t you, Daddy? (Betty Lee Reynolds enters 
the French windows. She is a plain little girl of 
wistful simplicity. She wears a dress which is 
faded and originally unbecoming.) Hello, 
Betty Lee. What are you looking so sad about? 

BETTY LEE. Aunt Martha won’t let me stay. 

NORMA. But she’s got to. Your mother said you 
could. 

BETTY LEE. I know it, and I got my things all 
packed and in the car and then Aunt Martha said 
I could only stay till the rest started for the 
dance, and then I’d better come home. 

NORMA. Well, you'll do no such thing. 
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BETTY LEE. You don’t know Aunt Martha. 

NORMA. Maybe Aunt Martha doesn’t know me. 

DR. BESANT. Of course we would like for Betty 
Lee to stay but— 

NORMA. She’s going to stay. I’ve already 
planned for her to go to the dance—and stay 
here and have a perfectly beautiful week-end. 
Her mother said she could and she’s going to. 
Where is your Aunt Martha? Out in the car? 

BETTY LEE. Yes. 

NorMA. Well, you sit right down here. We'll 
see whether Betty Lee will stay or not. (She 
hurries out through the windows.) 

BETTY LEE. I think I’d better wait in here. I 
hope she lets me stay. 

DR. BESANT. Norma’s very persuasive. 

BETTY LEE. Aunt Martha’s awful hard to per- 
suade. But I reckon if anybody could do it, 
Norma could. You just go right ahead with 
your reading, Dr. Besant, I won’t bother you. 

DR. BESANT. I declare, Betty Lee, I believe you are 
going back on me. 

BETTY LEE. No, I’m not. It’s just wonderful 
for me to be here and see how Norma does 
things, she’s so popular with everybody. (With 
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wistful seriousness.) Dr. Besant, what makes 
girls attractive to men? 

DR. BESANT. Why I don’t know. Why should 
that bother you, Betty Lee? 

BETTY LEE. Well, I’ve become sort of interested 
in somebody. I suppose really I’ve just gone 
and fallen in love, although I haven’t had 
enough experience to be sure—but anyhow, I 
don’t hardly think it’s mutual. 

DR. BESANT. Any young man that isn’t interested 
in you, shows mighty poor taste—that’s all I’ve 
got to say, Betty Lee. 

BETTY LEE. You’re just teasing me now. But I 
know, honest to goodness, men don’t pay any 
attention to me. Sometimes I almost wish I 
was down-right bad. 

DR. BESANT. You know what folks say, Betty Lee, 
they say a good woman is the most beautiful 
thing God ever put on earth. 

BETTY LEE. I s’pose they do say that—but some- 
times they don’t seem to believe it. 

Norma (entering triumphantly and carrying a 
brown paper parcel). You're to stay. Here’s 
your luggage. And Mr. Wentworth’s out there. 
He’s coming in—he’s just saying good-bye to 
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Aunt Martha—that takes a long while. You 
go on upstairs, Betty Lee, and make yourself at 
home. You know where your roomis. (Betty 
Lee goes up the stairway as Mr. Wentworth ap- 
pears in the window. Stanley’s father is a 
friendly, genial man, more practical than 
the doctor. The Besants greet him affection- 
ately.) 

WENTWORTH. Evening, Will. 

DR. BESANT. Well, Bob, we were asking Stanley 
what’s been happening to you these days. 

NORMA. Father and I were thinking of making a 
green so we could play clock golf. Then I bet 
you’d come over oftener. 

WENTWORTH. I reckon Stanley comes over 
enough to make up for both of us. 

DR. BESANT. Not enough to suit us, does he, 
Norma? Take this chair, Bob. (Norma has 
taken Mr. Wentworth’s hat. As she puts it on 
the piano she sees the five dollars her father had 
given her for Julia.) 

NORMA. Oh, poor Julia—I reckon she thinks she 
isn’t going to get this five dollars after all. (She 
calls Julia from the foot of the stairway.) 
Julia! Julia! Come help me dress. 
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yuuia (from the dining room). I can’t right 
now, Miss Norma—lI’se dat busy. 

NORMA. I’ve got something for you. 

guia. All right, honey chile, Pll be right dere. 
(Norma runs up the stairway. In a second, 
Julia, a kindly old negress, goes through the hall- 
way and laboriously climbs the stairs.) 

DR. BESANT. I see you people finally got that ap- 
propriation through for my road. 

WENTWORTH. Yes. Had to play politics, but we 
gotit. I don’t like that part of the law business 
very well, but you have to play the game, if you 
want to get anything. 

DR. BESANT (laughing). I don’t like to see it, but 
then I like to use the roads, so I suppose I 
shouldn’t make any fuss. 

WENTWORTH. We have to compromise with our 
ideals occasionally—in my business anyhow. 
Well, now— (Rather laboriously.) 1 come 
about another matter. I’ve been scolding my- 
self for some time for not getting in here oftener, 
and then a little matter came up this afternoon 
that gave me a good excuse, so here I am. 

DR. BESANT. Whatever the little matter is, Bob, 
I’m right grateful to it. 
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WENTWORTH. It’s about Norma—doesn’t amount 
to a pile of shucks but at the same time ought to 
be spoken of. You know I want to say that I 
always feel like a kind of relative to Norma my- 
self—and if Stanley will put enough ginger into 
his courtship, I may be one of these days. I 
spose that’s why I feel a sort of grandfather 
now. I'll be damned, Will, if I'll ever be a 
father-in-law. And that’s why I feel free to 
speak to you about anything that might concern 
Norma’s well-being. 

DR. BESANT. Well, what is it? 

WENTWoRTH. And I’d expect you to do the same 
for me. 

DR. BESANT. Of course. Of course. 

WENTWORTH. It seems that—well, you know 
young Michael Jeffery, don’t you? 

DR. BESANT. Yes. Yes? 

WENTWORTH. Father used to be the Baptist min- 
ister in Portersville. His mother’s folks, I un- 
derstand, don’t amount to much—hill people— 
shiftless. I reckon he takes after them. 

DR. BESANT. What about him? 

WENTWORTH. Well, this afternoon he got into 
some kind of a fight. I don’t know exactly 
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what it was. But inasmuch as Norma’s name 
was mixed up in the scuffle, I thought I ought to 
say something. 

DR. BESANT. Id appreciate it very much— 

WENTWORTH. I don’t know all the details, Will. 
I just know that they had some sort of a rough 
and tumble—Michael Jeffery and Duke Gaston. 
I was told it was about Norma. 

DR. BESANT. Please be definite about this, Bob. 

WENTWORTH. I got it second hand, I can’t be 
very definite. 

DR. BESANT. I'll find out about it myself. 

WENTWORTH. Wait a minute, Will, don’t be too 
hasty. 

DR. BESANT. Hasty? You must understand how 
I feel about it. 

WENTWORTH. Yes, of course. But remember 
they’re young and probably both of them are 
very much in love with Norma. 

DR. BESANT. All the more reason for them not to 
drag her name into a street brawl. 

WENTWORTH. Wait a minute, Will. Norma’s 
good name means as much to me as it does to 


you. 
DR. BESANT (rising impatiently). Obh, no. 
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WENTWORTH. It means a great deal to me, Will. 
(Going to him.) Now I know you, old friend. 
That’s why—I came to you, because I didn’t 
want you to learn of it indirectly and perhaps 
get excited. J want you to listen to me as your 
lawyer and your friend. I don’t blame you for 
wanting to tell those young hotheads that they 
haven’t any right to be fighting over Norma, but 
I want you to think it over before you see them. 
Don’t get excited and have words with them. 

DR. BESANT (calming down). Where did this oc- 
cur, Bob? 

WENTWORTH. ‘They tell me the two boys were in 
the florist’s—then they began talking and drifted 
out on the street. Now I’d see them in a kindly 
spirit, if I were you, and just straighten the whole 
thing out. 

DR. BESANT. Well, I will—yes, I will. Thank 
you, Bob. (Norma comes down the stairway in 
her evening dress.) 

NORMA. What are you two looking so mysterious 
about? 

WENTWORTH. Just about a game of chess that 
your dad had better come over and play with me, 
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or he’s going to lose an old friend. What did 
you do with my hat, Norma? Now, Will, don’t 
forget. 

DR. BESANT. I won’t, Bob. (Norma gives Mr. 
Wentworth his hat and they start out, his arm 
over her shoulder.) 

WENTWORTH. Well, well! You'll be breaking all 
the hearts in town tonight in that frock, Norma. 

NORMA. Not all. You won’t be there. 

WENTWORTH (laughing). Get out. You make 
me feel twenty years old again. Goodnight, 
Norma. (He goes down the hallway.) 

NORMA. Good night, come again— (We hear 
the front-door screen slam.) 

DR. BESANT. Norma— 

NORMA. Why, Daddy, you look so serious. 

DR. BESANT. I’m not—I’m not really so serious. 
(He suddenly makes up his mind and starts for 
the hallway.) 

NORMA. Going out? 

DR. BESANT. I—I’ve just a little errand— 
(Betty Lee appears on the stairway.) 1 won't 
be gone a great while—you and Betty Lee can 
entertain each other, I reckon. (He goes out of 
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the front door. Betty Lee has changed to a 
party frock, a dress which was obviously never 
meant for her to wear.) 

NORMA (worried about her father). Yd like to 
know what in the world he’s thinking about. 

BETTY LEE. Most likely one of his patients. 

NORMA. Most likely. And besides, I’ve got a 
wonderful surprise for you, Betty—why, you 
pathetic little thing! Where did you get that 
dress? 

BETTY LEE. It’s Jane’s. And I guess it’s too long. 

NORMA. Of course it is. Why didn’t you wear 
one of Sally’s? 

BETTY LEE. She’s gone on a house-party and taken 
all hers. 

NoRMA (laughing). You darling. You're just 
too comical. 

BETTY LEE. Am I really? 

NORMA. Of course you’re not. No,—no, I didn’t 
mean that—I was just joking. You’re just too 
sweet. I think we can shorten that dress—and 
here, wear these— (She puts her string of beads 
around Betty Lee’s neck.) "They'll take away 
that bare look. 

BETTY LEE. Oh, but Norma— 
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NORMA. Hush, I'll wear a flower instead. Betty 
Lee, you never will learn to fix yourself—(fluff- 
ing her hair out.) "There. Now I’m going to 
shorten that dress. 

BETTY LEE (quickly fearful). Oh, but Jane 
mightn’t like it. 

NORMA. If Jane doesn’t like it, you send her to 
me. (As she gets a box of pins from the secre- 
tary, Julia comes down the stairway.) Julia, let 
me take your apron to sit on and will you press 
that hem for Betty Lee and sew it up in a jiffy? 
(Julia ruefully watches her spread the clean 
white apron on the floor and unprotestingly goes 
on out to the kitchen. Norma sits on the apron 
and begins pinning Betty Lee’s dress up.) 

BETTY LEE. I don’t know what you’re making all 
this fuss about. 

NORMA. So you'll look nice at the dance. 

BETTY LEE. [I haven’t a date. 

NORMA. Maybe you have and don’t know it. 

BETTY LEE. You’re just joking me. 

NORMA. Maybe I’m not jealous of you, too. 
Turn around. 

BETTY LEE. Of me? 

NorMA. Well, I reckon if Stanley Wentworth 
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wants to take you to the dance, that’s cause 
enough, isn’t it? 

BETTY LEE. Oh, he does not. 

Norma. Turnaround. When he heard you were 
here for the week-end, he just kept mooning 
about you so much, I said I had better resign in 
your favor and the quick way he took me up 
wasn’t particularly pleasing to my pride. 

BETTY LEE (frantically excited). Oh, Norma, he 
didn’t say that. Why, he doesn’t know I’m 
alive. He hardly ever talked anything partic- 
ular to me in his whole life. 

Norma. A lot you know about men. 

BETTY LEE. Well, for goodness sake, I feel so 
funny. (Laughing nervously and looking down 
at her dress.) Waven’t you got it too short? I 
don’t want to look young. I just feel terribly, 
you know. I’m almost scared of him. They 
say he’s a marvellous dancer and he’s very artistic. 
I’ve always said he was very artistic. 

NORMA. ‘Turn around. 

BETTY LEE. In some ways he’s almost the nicest 
one in town. (The door bell rings.) Oh, 
goodness, there’s somebody. 

NorMA. Never mind. Julia can answer it. 
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BETTY LEE. I wish I could be popular like you. 
Seems like you’re just having a good time every 
minute. 

NORMA. And sometimes when I seem to be having 
a good time I’m really bored to death. Turn 
around. Didn’t you ever think of that? 
(Julia goes through the hallway tying on another 
white apron.) You have to keep up the bluff or 
else you won’t be popular. But you get aw- 
fully sick of men. I used to get terribly excited 
over each new beau, but they’re all alike prac- 
tically. 

MICHAEL (in the hallway). Is Miss Besant in? 

NoRMA (startled). Oh, my goodness. 

BETTY LEE. What is it? 

NORMA. Stand still, what’ll we do? Let me 
think. 

BETTY LEE. Is it Michael? 

NorMA. Sh-h. Now don’t be a fool. (Her 
flurry of excitement subsides. She pulls Betty 
Lee back into place, kneels on the floor, spreads 
her skirts carefully, and resumes the pinning.) 

juuia. Yes, sir, right this way, sir. (She ushers 
Michael Jeffery in.) Mr. Jeffery done come to see 
you, Miss Norma. (She goes on down the hall- 
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way as Michael stands watching Norma. He is 
handsome, in a dark, sullen, almost uncouth way. 
He carries an old felt hat and wears a new blue 
suit.) 

NORMA (sweetly). Hello, Michael. 

MICHAEL. Hello. 

NORMA. I’m so glad you came early. Come in 
and sit down. Isn’t this a sweet little domestic 
scene? You know Betty Lee Reynolds, don’t 
you? 

BETTY LEE. Of course. 

MICHAEL. I don’t think so. That is, how do you 
do? 

BETTY LEE (starting forward to shake hands). 
Howdy do. 

NoRMA (pulling her back by the skirt). Don’t go 
away. 

BETTY LEE. Oh, I forgot. Oh, my goodness. 
(She tries to make conversation.) 1 saw you 
have a fight this afternoon. Ouch! Norma, 
you stuck me. 

NorMA. Did I? Stand still then, dear, and you 
won’t get stuck. Sit down, Michael. And if 
you’re bored you can read the paper. Can’t he, 
Betty Lee? 
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BETTY LEE (giggling). Oh, Norma, you think of 
the silliest things. 

NORMA. ‘There now, dear, I think we can have 
Julia press it for you. Julia! 

BETTY LEE. Well, now, Mr. Jeffery, if I shouldn’t 
see you— 

NORMA (ushering Betty Lee into the hall). You'll 
see him. He’s going to be right here. Julia, 
will you press this now for Miss Betty Lee as I 
told you? (Norma takes Betty Lee down hall. 
Michael stands ill-at-ease. Norma returns and 
adopts a more intimate manner.) 

NORMA. It was awfully sweet of you to come 
early. 

MICHAEL. I’ve come to say that I—I can’t go to 
the dance tonight. I’m sorry. 

NORMA. Oh—why not? 

MICHAEL. I’ve just found out that it’s formal. 

NORMA. Why, yes, but— 

MICHAEL. Well, I don’t own a dress suit—and I 
can’t afford to buy one. 

NORMA. Oh— 

MICHAEL. I suppose you must think it’s funny 
that a person can keep alive without a dress suit. 
I thought if I told you about it in time you’d 
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have a chance to get someone else to take you. I 
don’t suppose you'll have much trouble doing 
that. 

Norma. My goodness, the way you spoke, I 
thought somebody in your family had been killed 
or something. Don’t be silly. You go just the 
way you are now. 

MICHAEL. I’d like to, but I can’t. 

NorMA. Don’t be silly, Michael. You look per- 
fectly all right the way you are now. Now, 
listen, Michael. Ill tell you something I 
wouldn’t tell any other man—ever. Just the 
way you are now, you'll be the best looking man 
there. Now, will you come? 

MICHAEL. I’d like to like the dickens—but hon- 
estly I can’t. 

NorMaA. I declare, you’re the first man I ever 
knew who just didn’t naturally melt away, when 
he heard a thing like that. What are you smil- 
ing that way for? 

MICHAEL. I reckon I’m different from the other 
men you wouldn’t tell that to—ever. 

NorMa (taken aback and very much confused). 
Why I never—my goodness, do you reckon I'd 
ever tell any man he was— (But she quickly 
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recovers her self-possession. Then with irresisti- 
ble appeal.) Won’t you change your mind? 

MICHAEL. You’re making me feel awfully mean. 

NoRMA (sZill undefeated). After I'd practically 
gone down on my knees and begged you to take 
me to the dance. I don’t suppose it matters to 
you that I’ve turned down, I don’t know how 
many other bids for tonight, and broken my date 
with Stanley Wentworth, and made him my 
enemy for life. Don’t be silly, Michael. If Tm 
willing to go with you without your having 
a— (Getting no response from Michael puts her 
on her dignity.) Well, I suppose that’s your 
way of making it clear that you don’t want to be 
seen with me. 

MICHAEL (bluntly). You know that isn’t so. 

NorMa (turning away from him, a lady very much 
aggrieved). Excuse me. That’s just the only 
way I can see it. And I’m mighty sorry, Mr. 
Jeffery, that I’ve forgotten my pride so far as to 
throw myself at a man who doesn’t— What 
are you laughing at? 

MICHAEL. You’re just carrying on now, aren’t 
you? 

NORMA. Carrying on! 
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MICHAEL. You know you don’t mean a word of 
that. 

NORMA. I think, Mr. Jeffery, it’s about time for 
you to say goodnight. 

MICHAEL. I will in a minute. I don’t belong 
with that crowd up at the Country Club. They 
sort of look down on me. I know. 

NORMA (immediately compassionate again). Oh— 

MICHAEL. ‘That doesn’t worry me any, if I could 
go there and show them I can behave as well as 
any of the rest of them. ‘This way I’d feel out 
of place. (With a short laugh.) I know it’s 
damned foolish to feel that way, but— If you’d 
like to go somewhere else with me sometime— 
(He gets no answer.) Well, I guess I’d better 
say goodnight. (He goes on out into the hall- 
way. Norma stands a second, then runs after 
him.) 

NORMA. Michael! Come back here. (He 
comes.) You needn’t rush away like that just 
because you’re turning me down. It’s the first 
time that’s ever happened to me, and I don’t 
know but that it’s sort of interesting. But you 
are an awful stubborn, just the same. You’re 
sure you won’t come? 
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MICHAEL. I told you I can’t. (Norma accepts 
defeat and changes the subject.) 

NORMA (quite seriously). What did you and 
Duke fight about this afternoon? 

MICHAEL (he turns half away as though about to 
refuse to answer, then speaks reluctantly). He 
said something I didn’t take a fancy to. 

NORMA. About me? 

MICHAEL (after a moment). Yes. 

NORMA. What was it? 

MICHAEL. I— If it’s all the same to you, Id just 
as soon not talk about it. 

NorMA. I know. May Brandon called me up 
and told me. Duke said I was nothing but a 
silly little coquette, didn’t he? (He makes no 
answer.) And you thrashed him for it... 
Thank you, Michael . . . Since I heard it, Pve 
been sort of wondering if it isn’t true. Part 
of it. (The horn of acar is heard, then voices.) 

NorMA. Oh, bother, they’re back. (Michael 
turns to go.) Don’t go yet, Michael... 
Please . . . There’s something else I want to 
... Oh, shucks. (Joe Reynolds and Ethel 
Tompkins come noisily through the French win- 
dows. Joe is Betty Lee’s brother, a nice boy, 
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with a continual desire to be funny. Ethel is 
given to giggling.) 

jor. Well, folks, here’s little Joe come to take 
everybody to the dance. Three hearty cheers. 
Folks, meet the girl friend, Gloria Swanson. 

NORMA. Hello, Ethel. 

yor. How do you like her new dress? 

ETHEL. You keep quiet. (Michael has unob- 
trusively stolen to a corner of the room and 
stands there taking no part in the greetings.) 

jor. Oh, hello there, Mr. Jeffery. (Norma takes 
Ethel by the arm and leads her over to Michael.) 

NorMA. Ethel, this is Mr. Jeffery. Miss Tomp- 
kins. (As Ethel shakes hands with Michael, Joe 
goes to the foot of the stairs.) 

JoE. Hey, Jim! 

JIMMIE (from regions above). Yeah! 

jor. Shakealeg! (Stanley comes in the French 
window.) 

NorMA. Oh, hello, Stanley. (They all greet 
Stanley cordially.) 

JOE. Say, you going to ride in my gondola? 

STANLEY. I am not. I have my own car to- 
night. 

jor. Oh, your papa’s getting good to you, eh? 
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STANLEY. And by the way, I don’t want so much 
cutting in from you this evening. Stick to your 
own partners. 

Jor. I try to, but they won’t stick tome. (Jim- 
mie comes down the stairway, uncomfortable in 
the new dress suit.) Oh-h-h, hello, dress suit, 
where’d you get the boy? 

ETHEL. Hello, Jim. 

jimmie (with dignity). Evening, Ethel, glad to 
see you. 

NORMA. Isn’t he darling? 

JoE. Don’t crowd, folks, step back and get the 
vista. Get the vista. 

jimmie. Aw! Don’t be dumb. 

NoRMA (fixing Jimmie’s tie). WHush, darling. I 
can’t do a thing with your throat working up 
and down like that. 

STANLEY. Where’s Betty Lee? 

BETTY LEE (shrilly from the top of the stairs). 
I’m up here, I’ll be right down. 

STANLEY. Well, now, you hurry, Betty Lee. 

BETTY LEE. I’m hurrying just as fast as I can. 
(Norma has led Jimmie over to Michael.) 

NorMA. You know Jimmie, don’t you? 

jimmie. Hello, Mr. Jeffery. How are you? 
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MICHAEL. Pretty good. How’s yourself? 

jimmie. Oh, I’m pretty good, thank you. I was 
hoping to get a chance to talk to you some more 
when you were down in the gym the other day. 

MICHAEL. ‘That so? 

jimmiz. I wish I could sign you up for our 
basket-ball team. 

MICHAEL. I don’t play much. 

jor (who has stolen up behind Jimmie to plague 
him about his dress suit, which he pats, caresses, 
and pulls, much to Jimmie’s discomfiture). 
Jim’s the assistant manager. They let him hold 
the sweaters and everything. 

jimmie (pretending not to notice Joe). We'd 
have a great team if we only had a couple of 
more good players. 

jor. About five. Get five. 

JIMMIE. Say, listen, Joe, don’t you think you’ve 
said about enough? (He turns on Joe ready to 
fight.) 

Jor (backing away). All right—all right. 
Don’t strike, I'll be good. The Dixie Wildcat 
wins. Listen, I came here for fun. Cheer me 
up, will you, girlk—come on let’s play clang- 
clang. 
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ETHEL. Joe, you’re getting so silly. 

JoE. Jam not,amI, Norma? (He puts his arm 
about her.) Clang-clang! Change partners. 
(He kisses Norma and passes her to Stanley, who 
kisses her. Michael is staring at the perform- 
ance with a curious set expression.) 

NORMA (sensing his attitude). Stanley, let me go. 

JOE (pretending to weep). She won’t kiss us any 
more—oh, dear, oh, dear. 

NORMA (with dignity). I think you all better 
get started, if you’re going to pick up Jimmie’s 
charming damsel. 

jor. I’m ready. Who’s keeping us? Come on, 
Pulchritude. (He takes Ethel by the hand and 
runs out, pulling her after him. Jimmie fol- 
lows them.) 

STANLEY. Where’s Betty Lee? 

BETTY LEE (from upstairs). Don’t go! Vm 
coming! (She runs rapidly down the stairway, 
but at sight of Stanley, she stops in terror. Her 
dress shortened and pressed, she looks quite 
charming, but we feel sure she would run away 
if Norma were not there encouraging her for- 
ward into the room where Stanley is.) 
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STANLEY (gallantly). I understand that we’re 
going together, Miss Reynolds. 
BETTY LEE (in a small, tight voice). Ym sure I’m 


delighted. 


STANLEY. Soam I. I expect we'll just have the 
finest time at the dance. 

BETTY LEE (weakly). I know I will. 

STANLEY. But let me warn you, if you start flirt- 
ing with anybody else and make me jealous, [’ll 
go out and get drunk and raise Cain. 

BETTY LEE (reassuringly). Oh, I won’t. 

STANLEY (offering his arm with exaggerated gal- 
lantry). Miss Reynolds. 

BETTY LEE. Anyhowitisfun. (She gurgles with 
delight, accepts the arm, and marches off with 
Stanley through the window. As Norma starts 
toward Michael, Stanley re-ap pears.) 

STANLEY. Aren’t you-all coming? We’re wait- 
ing for you. 

Norma. Oh... I—I’ve decided not to go to 
the dance tonight, Stanley. 

STANLEY (surprised and hurt). Not going? 

NORMA. No. I—I got a sort of a headache a 
little while ago and— 

STANLEY (with a significant look from her to Mi- 


ae 
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chael). Oh—I see. Goodnight. (He turns 
and goes. Norma turns quickly to see the effect 
of this on Michael and notices a grim smile 
hovering on his lips.) 

NORMA (with a little heat). I suppose it must 
amuse you to hear me tell fibs like that. (Sud- 
denly going to the window.) Stanley! (She 
goes out. For a moment Michael is alone in the 
room. The twilight has gradually deepened. 
He comes out of his corner, stands a moment ir- 
resolutely in the centre of the room and then 
starts aimlessly for the front door.) 

NORMA. Michael— 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

Norma. Oh, there you are. I told him the real 
reason for not going. It gives you a sort of 
queer feeling to be telling the very exact truth 
for a change. Stanley was most awfully nice 
about it. 

MICHAEL. Why aren’t you going? 

NorRMA. Just don’t want to. You know you 
don’t have to rush away so all of a sudden unless 
you want to. 

micHaEL. No, I’d like to stay. (The self- 
consciousness which they both felt when Michael 
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first entered the room has gone now. A note 
of intimacy and of tenderness is growing into 
their mood.) 

NORMA. Stanley’s real nice anyhow. In fact 
everybody in this whole world seems nice to- 
night for some crazy reason or other. Oh, I 
forgot to thank you for your flowers. ‘They’re 
lovely. I haven’t had a chance to put them in 
water yet. (Norma takes the roses out of their 
box. With a sudden, impulsive movement she 
buries her face in the flowers. Her emotion is 
real and Michael, who is watching her tensely, 
feels that it is. With unconscious grace she 
arranges the flowers in a vase, breaks off one bud 
and puts it in the front of ber dress.) Why 
don’t you sit down? 

MICHAEL (sitting at one end of the couch). 
Thanks. 

NORMA. Shall I play for you. 

MICHAEL. I’d just like to have you sit here and 
talk to me. 

NoRMA (sitting beside him). You talk. Tl lis- 
ten. 

MICHAEL. I don’t talk much. I guess you know 
that by this time. But I think a good deal. 
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(Laughing at himself.) That sounds sort of 
silly, doesn’t it? It’s easier to talk to you than 
anybody else. You kind of go out of your way 
to make me feel comfortable. 

NORMA. I guess we just naturally have a lot of 
things to say to each other, that’s all. I always 
did think you were interesting. 

MICHAEL. You haven’t known me but about two 
weeks. I’ve been around town for a year or 
so but I never got a chance to talk to you till— 
till that afternoon. 

NORMA. Maybe I knew you even before a year 
ago. 

MICHAEL. What do you mean? 

NorMA. Oh, when you used to be around here 
just after the war. 

MICHAEL (surprised). You can’t remember me 
then. 

NorMA. One day in the Post Office you came 
rushing past and nearly knocked me down. 

MICHAEL (his slightly hysterical laugh betrays his 
happiness). WHonestly! You can remember 
that? I can remember you, of course. I 
thought you were an awfully pretty little 
thing. 
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NorMA. I thought you were terribly rude. 

MICHAEL. I guess I was. I reckon I still am. I 
don’t mean to be rude. I just naturally say the 
wrong things. ‘That time I bumped into you 
—I would have begged your pardon, only I 
didn’t want you to think I was kow-towing to 
you. I thought you were stuck up. 

NorRMa. Aren’t you funny? 

MICHAEL. And sitting here with you right now, 
I’m not sure it’s actually so. This house and 
you always seemed so far away. 

NORMA (her voice is small and intimate). But 
I’m not far away—I’m right close. 

MICHAEL. Do you mind if I put a straight ques- 
tion to you? 

NORMA. No, I like straight questions. 

MICHAEL. Why have you been going out of your 
way to be nice to me? 

NORMA. I imagined you’d like to have me. 

MICHAEL. I do. 

NorMa. If I tell you something that is really so, 
you won’t think I—’m— 

MICHAEL. What? 

NORMA. You won’t think ’m—well, never mind. 
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Pll tell you anyway. I passed you in the street 
maybe dozens and dozens of times and every 
time I’ve had the strangest feeling that you were 
turning around to look at me. As a matter of 
fact, I caught you doing it. Of course J can’t 
say that is a particularly strange thing to have 
happen to a girl, but I’ve had the strangest feel- 
ing about it with you. 

MICHAEL. What do you mean? 

NORMA. ‘That you weren’t just trying to flirt, but 
that you... that you... that you really 
wanted to know me and be my friend and... 
I may be all wrong. 

MICHAEL. No. You’re dead right. 

NoRMA. Oh,amI? (She rises quickly and walks 
over by the window.) Well, I felt the same 
way about you. (Her father’s footsteps are 
heard coming along the porch. She stands ap- 
prehensively waiting for him to come in. Dr. 
Besant enters an almost totally dark room.) 
Oh, Daddy. 

DR. BESANT. All alone, dear? Didn’t you go to 
the dance? (Dr. Besant switches on the lights, 
and stops at seeing Michael, who has risen. His 
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face takes on a grim set expression at sight of 
the boy. His manner is frigidly courteous.) 
How do you do. 

MICHAEL. Good evening, sir. 

DR. BESANT. Norma, I should like to speak to Mr. 
Jeffery alone for a few minutes. 

NORMA. Is it something about me? 

DR. BESANT. Would you mind going upstairs, 
dear? 

NORMA. But, Daddy— 

DR. BESANT (used to being obeyed). If you please. 

MICHAEL. I don’t know that you and I have any- 

~ thing private to talk about. 

DR. BESANT (curtly). I think you do. (Norma 
starts up the stairway but when she hears her 
father’s first words to Michael she steals back 
down again and hovers in the hallway.) I shall 
have to ask you to discontinue seeing my daugh- 
ter. 

MICHAEL. Why? 

DR. BESANT. In the first place, Mr. Jeffery, you’re 
not the kind of young man I want my daughter 
to associate with. 

MICHAEL. You don’t know so very much about 
me. 
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DR. BESANT. [ll come to that presently. This 
afternoon you engaged in a street brawl, in 
which my daughter’s name was mentioned. 

MICHAEL (completely justified in his own eyes). 
Did you find out why? 

DR. BESANT. Yes, sir, I did. I have just been get- 
ting some first-hand information. Duke has 
made me a public apology. I have his word 
that he will never see or speak to Norma 
again. I appreciate your motive, sir, but I 
also want you to understand that if my daugh- 
ter’s name needs defending, she has men in 
her family who are fully capable of attending 
to it. 

MICHAEL (resentfully). I suppose in the future, 
you'd like me first to... 

DR. BESANT (with exasperation). In the future 
you can attend strictly to your own affairs, sir. 
(Resuming his frigidly courteous manner.) 
They tell me that you made a public statement 
to the effect that you were going to marry 
my daughter. (Michael suddenly looks away.) 
Did you? (He makes no reply.) Did you? 
Or did you not, sir? 

MICHAEL (sullenly). I reckon I must have. 
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DR. BESANT. ‘Then all I can say, sir, is that you 
were very presumptuous. 

MICHAEL (defensively). I didn’t have any in- 
tentionof ... 

DR. BESANT. I don’t know what in the devil your 
intention was... 

MICHAEL (impatiently). Let me explain, will 
you? Duke made some dirty remark about my 
being—about my paying attention to Norma. 
I gave him what he had coming to him and then 
I began saying things without thinking. TI said 
I wasn’t used to being played with by any girl, 
that if Norma accepted my attention, it was 
only because she cared about me, and I said, if 
she cared about me, I’d marry her, no matter 
what her crowd might think of me, and—(He 
begins to tremble violently and turns away.) 

DR. BESANT. Didn’t you actually boast that you 
were going to marry her? 

MICHAEL. Perhaps—I—I don’t know—perhaps 
—I said a lot without— 

DR. BESANT. I’m waiting for your apology, sir. 

MICHAEL. I shouldn’t have said a thing like that. 
I'm sorry—if you'll take that for an apology, I 
—I’ll— (He stops again.) 
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DR. BESANT. I shall ask you not to see Norma 
again. 

MICHAEL. Why not? 

DR. BESANT. Because, Mr. Jeffery, you are not the 
kind of young man my daughter could ever 
think of marrying. 

MICHAEL. Why not? What’s the matter with 
me? Is it because I don’t belong to your Coun- 
try Club set? 

DR. BESANT. One moment. I’m not in the habit 
of drawing false social distinctions. I’d object 
to your seeing Norma, no matter who you were. 

MICHAEL. Why? Why? What’s the matter 
with me? 

DR. BESANT. You’re a bit wild and unsteady in 
your habits... 

MICHAEL (with growing insolence). What do 
you know about my— 

DR. BESANT. Pardon me. You haven’t held a 
steady job since you came back here, and you 
have no prospects that would warrant .. . 

MICHAEL. What are you looking for? A meal 
ticket? 

DR. BESANT. In the first place, sir, I am looking 
for a gentleman. 
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MICHAEL. Yes, I know what that means... 
(Norma runs between them, distraught.) 

NORMA. Please don’t— Please don’t say any 
more toeach other. Michael will go right away, 
Daddy. (Gently reproving.) Oh, Michael! 
(Michael has thrown himself on the sofa, trem- 
bling from his outburst.) Daddy, I almost for- 
got. Mrs. Carey called up to say that her baby 
is much worse. She wants you to go right over. 

DR. BESANT. When did she call? 

NORMA. A—a little while after you went out. 
(Dr. Besant is torn between professional and 
parental duty. Norma, seeing this, gets Mi- 
chael’s hat to assure her father that Michael will 
leave.) Here’s your hat, Michael. 

DR. BESANT. We understand each other, do we, 
young man? (Michael makes no answer.) 
Before I go, I want your word that you will 
make no attempt to see Norma again. 

NorMA. I—I’ll give you my word, Daddy, and 
Vl give you Michael’s too. Daddy, please, darl- 
ing, don’t talk to him any more. Can’t you see, 
he’s not well? Please—I’ll make him go in just 
a minute. (Dr. Besant goes out. She waits a 
moment to be sure he has gone.) Y—1 lied 
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about Mrs. Carey . . . Oh, I—I don’t care, 
just as long as you two didn’t get to fighting. 
I—I don’t suppose he'll ever really trust me 
again. 

MICHAEL. I reckon you think that was a damned 
rotten thing for me to say. 

NORMA. What? 

MICHAEL. About—about my going to marry you. 
I said that because—I—I love you. 

NoRMA. Oh... 

MICHAEL. I’ve been in love with you for months. 
I thought I was crazy to feel that way about 
you, because I didn’t think I’d ever get to know 
you well enough to tell you about it. When I 
got into that row with Duke, I guess I must have 
begun blabbing out all the things I’d been think- 
ing and hoping, without— Well ... You’ve 
given your word to your father not to see me 
again. So I guess I’d better—move on. 

NoRMA. Michael... Michael—I . . . Don’t— 
don’t go yet. 

MICHAEL. What’s there to keep me here? (She 
tries to say something, she does not know quite 
what. She casts a beseeching look at him and 
turns away. He comes to her swiftly.) Do 
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you care at all about me, Norma? Because if I 
thought you cared about me, Norma, I could 
settle down and go to work and make something 
of myself. I could show your father that I 
could qualify as your husband as well as any 
other man. Only I mean, Norma, really care 
for me. Really love me. Not play around 
with me. That’s what I mean ... Why don’t 
you say something, Norma? If you don’t care 
for me, why just say so and I’ll beat it and you'll 
never see me around this town again. 

NorMaA. Oh, don’t say that. (She goes to the 
sofa.) Michael, sit here . . . The way I feel 
about you, Michael, it’s so different from what 
I’ve felt about anybody else. Ive felt that way 
from the very first minute I knew you. It’s 
something very deep, I guess, and that’s why it 
scares me so. You want me to say I love you 
and that I’m willing to marry you? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

NORMA (simply). Oh, I do love you, Michael, I 
do. (Putting her hand over his.) More than 
anybody in the world. Oh, why did this ter- 
rible fight have to happen? And why did 
Daddy have to get so set against you? 
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MICHAEL. I'll wait until he gets back and tell 
him. 

NorMA. No, no! You mustn’t do that. You 
don’t know my Daddy. He’s so set. Oh, no 
—no. We mustn’t do anything. [Il tell him 
myself. I’ll tell him exactly how I feel about 
you, Michael. And, Michael, you go away for 
awhile so’s Daddy can get a chance to calm 
down about you. You go away and show him 
that you really can settle down and be steady 
and make a living. Only, don’t go too far 
away. 

MICHAEL. You do love me, Norma? 

NORMA. Yes. 

MICHAEL. That’s all I want to know. Ill show 
your father. People think I’m too lazy to work. 
It’s just that I can’t breathe when I’m shut up. 

NoRMA. Oh. 

MICHAEL. It wasn’t that way before the war. 
But I could stand anything for you, Norma. 
I'd go to hell and back for you. I love you so 
much. I can get a job surveying up in the hills. 
I’m going up there tomorrow. And, Norma, 
this is what I'll do. I’ll stay up there for six 
months. 
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NORMA (protesting). Oh— 

MICHAEL. You tell him that, Norma. And tell 
him that I’m coming back at the end of six 
months to marry you. 

NORMA. Six months. 

MICHAEL. It will seem like six hundred years. 
Good-bye, Norma. 

NORMA (coming very close to him). Mi- 
ehaele7 

MICHAEL. I’m not going to kiss you, Norma. 
I’ve seen all those others doing it. I'll kiss you 
when I come back to marry you. That will be 
worth waiting for. Good-bye. (He stands ir- 
resolutely a second.) Well—this isn’t getting 
us anywhere, is it? Good-bye. (He goes out 
through the window. Norma stands gazing 
after him.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT II 


ACT Il 


It is a bright morning three months later. Stan- 
ley sits idling away his time at the piano, playing 
a little with one finger and keeping his eye on the 
stairway. Betty Lee comes down stairs. 


BETTY LEE. Stanley, she says maybe you'd better 
not wait because she’ll likely be a long while. 
STANLEY. Oh, good heavens, Betty Lee, is that 
a nice way to treat me? 

BETTY LEE (apologetically). Well, Stanley, I 
didn’t do it. 

STANLEY. Did you place my case before her with 
a great deal of eloquence, Betty Lee? 

BETTY LEE. Well, I told her you were here. 

STANLEY. Didn’t you put me in a favorable light, 


or anything like that? 
BETTY LEE (kittenishly). I reckon you're al- 


ready the favorable light with some folks. 
STANLEY. You might go back, Betty Lee, and 
say that Mr. Stanley Wentworth, a one-time ad- 


mirer of hers, whom, it is hoped she can recall, 
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having been forced by the exigencies of his 
profession to absent himself from this city for 
several days, would request her in the name of 
sweet charity to grant him an audience. 

BETTY LEE. I don’t think I can remember all that. 
I’ve forgotten the first part already. And be- 
sides, I don’t think she’ll see you anyhow. 

STANLEY. What’s she doing? 

BETTY LEE. Changing her dress. 

STANLEY. Is that all? 

BETTY LEE. I’m not sure. (Greatly concerned.) 
Stanley, I think maybe she’s crying. 

STANLEY. Why, Betty Lee, what—is anything the 
matter? 

BETTY LEE (guiltily). I don’t know. 

STANLEY. But I think you do, Betty Lee. 
What’s happened? 

BETTY LEE. I don’t know. (He looks at her un- 
believingly. She comes closer impulsively, her 
eyes big with excitement.) Didn’t you hear 
about Michael? 

STANLEY. What about him? No. 

BETTY LEE. He came back again last night. 

STANLEY. Yes? 

BETTY LEE. To the dance. Yes. And at first 
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he didn’t say much. Just stood around and 
scowled. It’s the first time he’s been back in 
three months—and I think he’d been drinking. 
I don’t know—I mean I ought not to say that 
because I couldn’t be sure—but anyhow he 
started dancing with Norma, and she just began 
to cut dances right and left and just dance prac- 
tically every one with him, and then they went 
out and got into that old Ford of his and drove 
off and just never did come back. Now for 
heaven’s sake don’t go and say I told you all 
this, will you? 

STANLEY. No, I won’t say anything. 

BETTY LEE. Of course, I don’t know all about the 
inside of everything, but I’m pretty sure that 
Michael wasn’t supposed to come back to town. 
At least that’s what I heard. 

STANLEY. Well, does Dr. Besant— (Checks him- 
self.) No. 

BETTY LEE. What did you say? 

STANLEY. Nothing. 

BETTY LEE. No. Dr. Besant doesn’t know about 
it. Listen, Stanley, I’m only telling you this 
because I don’t know if anything should be 
done, and land sakes, I know you’re just about 
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the best friend Norma’s got. She’s just fright- 
fully infatuated with Michael. You're not jeal- 
ous any more, are you? 

STANLEY. No, I’m not jealous. 

BETTY LEE. We heard that you were giving every- 
body the slip for Eloise Briggs up at Watertown. 

STANLEY. Who said that? 

BETTY LEE. Oh, my goodness, practically every- 
body’s heard about it. (Walking away co- 
quettishly.) A person might think there were 
enough girls in your own neighborhood without 
having to go way up to Watertown to start 
rushing somebody. 

STANLEY. Well, I tell you I was up there on busi- 
ness. 

BETTY LEE. We know. 

STANLEY (as if the subject had never been 
changed). —When you said that Norma didn’t 
come back—I mean— 

BETTY LEE. That really is a secret-— Stanley, you 
wouldn’t tell? 

STANLEY. Of course not. 

BETTY LEE. Because I don’t know if I ought— 
but somebody should know—and Norma’s act- 
ing awful funny and of course, I don’t know 
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what it’s all about—(greatly relieved now that 
her mind is made up to tell it) but anyhow, I 
talked to Susie this morning. She was sitting 
on the porch late last night—she’s engaged, so 
it’s all right—well, she was sitting there till after 
three o’clock—and who should she see going by, 
but Michael and Norma. So wherever they 
were after they left the dance, they wouldn’t 
have got home till goodness knows when. Not 
that I think that means so much except that— 
well, you know what people would say. 

STANLEY. Listen, Betty Lee— (Jimmie enters 
with a rush. He has his school books under his 
arm.) 
JimMMiz. Hey, what do you think? I’ve just 
been elected Treasurer of the base-ball team. 
BETTY LEE. Have you, Jimmie? Oh, I think 
that’s fine. 

JimMiz. Hello, Stanley. When did you get 
back? 

STANLEY. Hello. 

jimmiz. Eight votes for Shorty Valentine and 
eleven for me. I don’t reckon I would have 
been elected but the captain of the team got up 
and made a speech and said that he’d had ex- 
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perience working with me on the basket-ball 
team, and that I was a fellow with a level head 
and a hustler. 

BETTY. And you have to take care of all the 
money, Jimmie? 

jimmie. Oh, gee, that’s the worst of it. We 
ain’t got any money yet. That’s what the cap- 
tain says—he pulled a good one all right—he says 
if it was just bookkeeping, anybody could do it, 
but this job was bookkeeping plus—not only 
has the treasurer got to keep track of the money, 
but first he’s got to go out and get it. 

STANLEY. Sounds like a tough assignment, Jim- 
mie. 

jimmie. Say, let me tell you something—this 
town ought to support a good base-ball team— 
it’s the best advertisement the town could have. 
A good winning team will put us on the map— 
look at Yale—a lot of people wouldn’t know 
about Yale if it wasn’t— (Dr. Besant enters, 
medicine case in hand, on his way to the office. 
Jimmie stops him.) Say, father, would you 
give five dollars to the base-ball team? I’m the 
treasurer. 
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DR. BESANT. Gracious, I’ve walked right into 
trouble, haven’t I? 

JIMMIE. Come on, start the ball rolling for the 
old home town. 

DR. BESANT. We'll see. I'll give a couple of dol- 
lars anyhow. 

JiMMig. And have you got some kind of account 
book I could use to keep the figures in? 

STANLEY. I'll give you a book to keep your ac- 
counts in, Jimmie. (Dr. Besant goes into the 
office.) 

JIMMIE. You will? 

STANLEY. Yes, I was treasurer eight years ago! 
I’ve got a nice book—name written across the 
top—different names—but that same amount of 
money. 

Jimmie. Wouldn’t they come across? What do 
you know about that. 

STANLEY. Well, I'll tell you what I'll do for you 
two little ones— 

BETTY LEE (indignantly). Little ones! 

STANLEY. The law does not need me today, and 
so I'll just take you all out and buy you a very 
delicious drink of something I’m sure your 
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parents would approve of— (Dr. Besant en- 
ters again from office.) 

DR. BESANT. If you don’t mind, Stanley, Id like 
to speak to James for a few minutes. 

STANLEY. Yes, sir—we’ll wait for you at the drug 
store, Jimmie. (Betty Lee and Stanley go out 
of the front door.) 

DR. BESANT. Sit down, son. 

jimmie. Am [in fora lecture? 

DR. BESANT (placing a chair opposite Jimmie’s). 
I’m afraid so. 

jimmie. Honest, Dad, I don’t remember doing 
anything— 

DR. BESANT. Don’t you? 

JIMMIE (weakening under his father’s glance). 
ING? 

DR. BESANT. Why were you so late coming home 
last night? 

yimMie. Late? (In genuine surprise.) Why, I 
wasn’t sO... 

DR. BESANT. Don’t you consider four o’clock in 
the morning rather late? 

JIMMIE (astonished). Four o’clock in the... . 

DR. BESANT. I wasn’t sleeping very well. I heard 
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the town clock strike the hour and then I heard 
you come in. 

JIMMIE (more and more bewildered). You heard 
mecomeinat... 

DR. BESANT (severely). Yes, sir. (A sudden ap- 
prehension flashes across Jimmie’s face. He 
settles back into his chair, his mouth fixed into 
a determined line.) 

JIMMIE (avoiding his father’s eyes). Y—I don’t 
know... 

DR. BESANT. ‘That’s no way to answer me, James. 
What were you doing? 

jimmig. Oh, just fooling around with some of 
the boys, I guess. 

DR. BESANT. What do you mean—fooling 
around? 

jimmir. Oh ... just... fooling around... 

DR. BESANT. I’ve heard that there’s a good deal of 
drinking going on at these affairs. You haven’t 
taken to that, have you? 

jimMigz. No, sir. 

DR. BESANT. James, you're behaving very 
strangely about this. You weren't... (He 
stops short and for a moment looks fixedly at the 
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boy, whose eyes are turned down. His manner 
softens.) I take it, son, that you’d rather not 
tell me. 

jimMiz. If—if it’s all the same to you, father, 
Li sees 

DR. BESANT. Very well. (He turns away, not 
quite disguising a sudden hurt.) You’re getting 
to be a man, and I suppose it’s time I began to 
respect your privacy. Just—just try to get in 
earlier after this, please. 

JimMigz. Yes, sir. I will. (There is a moment 
of silence.) 

DR. BESANT (tenderly). James— 

JIMMIE (looking up at him). Yes, sir? 

DR. BESANT. I’m very proud of my children. 
Don’t . . . Don’t do anything that will make 
me ashamed of you. Or... anything that 
will make you ashamed of yourself. 

JimMigE. No, sir. Honest, dad. Ihaven’t... 

DR. BESANT. That’s all right. (He stands for a 
moment looking at him, then starts for the of- 
fice. Norma is seen coming downstairs. Jim- 
mie looks at her and then at the Doctor. 
Norma is overwrought and irritable.) 

NORMA. Good morning, Father. 
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DR. BESANT. Oh, good morning, Daughter. 

NORMA. Stanley gone? 

JIMMIE. Stanley went down to the drug store. 
(Trying to get her out of the room.) Let’s go 
find him. 

NorMA. No, thanks. I don’t guess I will. 

DR. BESANT. Aren’t you feeling well this morning, 
Norma? 

NORMA. Oh, yes, Daddy. But I don’t want to 
go chasing Stanley Wentworth all over town. 

Jimmie. What’re you talking about? 

NORMA. He'll come back anyhow. He doesn’t 
have to go to the office today. Goodness knows 
there’s usually enough of them hanging around 
here on a Saturday morning without me having 
to chase after any of them. 

DR. BESANT. By the way, Norma, after this when 
you come in late, I want you to remember to 
lock the front door. 

NORMA. Well, I do. 

DR. BESANT. Last night you didn’t. 

NORMA. Why I think I did. 

jimmigE. Yeah, how did I get in then—when I 
came later, huh—think I carry a skeleton key 
or something? How dumb some people are? 
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DR. BESANT. That will be enough, James. 

NORMA (geffing Jimmie’s warning). Well, next 
time, I’Il be sure that I lock it. 

DR. BESANT. What time did you come in, Norma? 

NorMA. After the dance? (He is looking at her 
hard.) I don’t know exactly. About the 
usual time—12:30 I reckon. 

JuLia (entering from office). Mis’ Hopkins and 
her little boy in the waiting room, sir. 

DR. BESANT. Thank you, Julia. (Julia goes out.) 
Well, we'll straighten this out later on—  (Jim- 
mie waits until the door is safely closed upon 
his father.) 

JIMMIE. Well, you’re a fine one, you are. What 
time did you get in? 

NORMA (apprehensive). Jimmie, he didn’t ... 

JIMMIE. Only four o’clock that’s all. And make 
me get the blame for it—have him jump all 
over my frame for it. 

NORMA. Jimmie, what did he say? 

JimMigz. Aw, he didn’t say nothing, cause I got 
you out of it. 

NorMa (relieved). Oh, Jimmie, you’re a darling. 

JIMMIE (embarrassed). Oh, can it! 
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NORMA. Well, I appreciate it just the same. 

JIMMIE. He doesn’t know about Michael com- 
ing back, does he? 

NORMA. No. 

JiMMie. Well, wait till he finds that out. 

NORMA. It was sweet of you, Jimmie. T’ll do 
something for you sometime. 

jJIMMie. Well, you better be careful, that’s all. 
If Father ever found out the way you acted, he’d 
raise Cain. He hasn’t got the slightest idea of 
the kind of things that go on here. Gosh, he’s 
innocent though. Father thinks all women are 
noble and pure. But they ain’t, except Mother. 
I guess she was, all right. 

NORMA. Yes. 

jimmie. See here, Norma, what do you think 
Mother would think about the way you’re act- 
ing anyway? Course I don’t think you’ve ever 
done anything bad, but you got sense enough to 
know you oughtn’t to be staying out till three 
o’clock with any man. 

NorMA. I'll stay out as late as I please. You and 
Daddy make me sick with all your preaching. 
He thinks I’m a little doll with no feelings at all. 
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And I’m not. If I was as good as you and 
Daddy think I ought to be, I’d be nothing but 
a dummy. 

jimmigz. Well—I like a girl that can be serious 
sometimes and sometimes silly. I like a girl 
that can go to a dance and laugh and raise the 
dickens, but on a moonlight night out in a canoe, 
I like a girl that can discuss life seriously. 

NORMA (earnestly). I’m going to be serious from 
now on, Jimmie. 

JIMMIE. Aw, you just think you’re in love again. 

NORMA. Yes. 

jimmigz. Then I’ll give you some advice, young 
woman. Don’t stay out necking with him till 
three o’clock. 

NORMA. Don’t be disgusting. 

JIMMIE. I ain’t going to marry any necking girl, 
I can tell you that. 

NORMA. But, Jimmie, I don’t think every man 
wants a woman up on a pedestal like you and 
Daddy. 

jimmie. I tell you—a man wants a girl down 
where he can grab her, but he doesn’t want every 
other man in sight grabbing her. 

NORMA. ‘That must be how it is. 
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JIMMIE. You see if a fellow doesn’t get too fresh 
I reckon it’s all right, it doesn’t do any harm to 
have a little fun. 

JorE (heard on the porch). TV’ve got it, I tell you, 
Ive got it. 

JIMMIE. Joe’s girl taught him a new dance step 
and it’s gone to his head. (Joe, Betty Lee, Ethel 
and Stanley enter the window, noisily.) Isn’t 
that right, Joe? 

Jor. Sure it iss How much? 

NORMA. Hello, Stanley. 

STANLEY (starts forward with hand extended, as 
though to shake hands with Norma. Joe trips 
him). Well, Norma— 

JOE. Have a nice trip? 

BETTY. Thrash him, Stanley. 

Jor. That’s a sisterly thought. 

STANLEY. I wish you wouldn’t allow these row- 
dies to annoy me this way, Norma. 

NORMA. Defend yourself. 

STANLEY (fo Joe). Ah—ah—a—papa sock. 

jor. Fatchance. (He retreats as Stanley takes a 
step toward him.) Oh, I mean on account of 
Jimmie here. He’ll protect me. The big base- 
ball man from the South. 
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jimmie (grabbing him by the neck). You want 
him? 

yor. Hey, say there—lay off. Well, let’s have 
some music. (They are all talking at once as 
Dr. Besant enters from office.) 

STANLEY. Shall I put them all out, Dr. Besant? 

DR. BESANT. No, no. I’m going to put myself 
out, and I’m going to take this charming little 
lady with me. 

BETTY LEE. Me? 

DR. BESANT. I’ve an errand down street and I 
thought we might walk along and have a little 
talk. 

NORMA (suspiciously). Why do you want— 

DR. BESANT. Will you go with me, Betty Lee? 

BETTY LEE. I'd be delighted. 

NORMA. But perhaps Betty Lee would rather 
stay here, Father. 

DR. BESANT. No. (Joe starts the victrola.) I’m 
going to take Betty Lee with me. If anybody 
comes to the office, say I'll be back in about ten 
minutes. (Dr. Besant and Betty Lee go out. 
Norma watches them depart, an anxious, fright- 
ened look on her face. Joe goes to ber.) 

Jor. Will you dance? 
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NORMA (vaguely). Dance? 

Jor. You know. Moving your feet in time to 
music. 

NORMA. Didn’t you dance enough last night? 

ETHEL. Didn’t you, Norma? 

jor. Don’t be catty. Is the boy-friend still in 
town, Norma? (She stops dancing.) 1 didn’t 
mean anything— 

STANLEY. He’s too fresh—IJ’ll just naturally cut 
in on him. 

JOE (resisting). Say, is that so? Go on.. 
peddle your papers... 

STANLEY. With your kind permission, Mr. Rey- 
nolds. (He forces Joe away and takes his 
place.) 

jor. All right. There are plenty of others to 
be had for the asking. 

ETHEL. No, I won’t dance with you either— 
you're too crazy. 

jor. All right. (He addresses himself to an 
imaginary partner.) Miss James, could I? 
(Imitating a terribly gracious Miss James.) 
You certainly could, Mr. Reynolds. (Back to 
the role of Mr. Reynolds.) Thank you, Miss 
James, I’ve been longing to dance with you all 
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my life. (He and Miss James dance.) Do you 
charleston, Miss James? That’s fine. (He and 
Miss James charleston for a moment.) Pardon 
me, Miss James, but I see a lovely young thing 
pining all by herself in the corner . . . Pardon 
me... (He bows himself away from Miss 
James and goes to Jimmie.) Miss Besant, might 
I have the pleasure of finishing this dance with 
you? You look so lovely and adorable, Miss 
Besant, I just can’t help... (Miss Besant 
is moved to push a palm against the face of Mr. 
Reynolds, while the latter is in the midst of a 
bow, thus causing him to be seated on the floor 
with a hard bump.) Wey, what d’ye think 
you’re doing? 

JiMMig. I just want to cripple you for life. 
(The door bell is heard.) 

Jor. Hey, there’s your door bell. 

jimMigz. [ll go. (He goes out.) 

JoE. Oh boy, Miss James is all in. (Limps to 
piano.) 

STANLEY. I don’t know whether to take you seri- 
ously or not. 

NorMA. Really I did. Don’t you believe me? 
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JIMMIE (reappears, his face working queerly). 
Norma. 

NoRMA. Oh, what is it? (Michael appears be- 
side Jimmie in the doorway. At sight of him, 
she breaks from Stanley’s arms and stands a mo- 
ment staring at him. The others sensing some- 
thing unusual, also turn to him. For a moment 
nothing is said. The victrola keeps on playing.) 

NoRMA (with forced gaicty). Why, hello, Mi- 
chael. When did you . 

MICHAEL. Can I see you alone, Norma? (To 
Stanley.) You don’t mind, do you? 

STANLEY. Not at all. Come on, folks, let’s go 
out and pitch some horseshoes. (He starts. 
Ethel and Joe follow him self-consciously.) 

JIMMIE (having turned off victrola record). 
Dad’s coming back pretty soon. 

MICHAEL. That’s fine. I want to see him. 
(Jimmie nods his head and follows the others.) 
NORMA. He went down the street with Betty 
Lee. I reckon he’s trying to pump her about 
me. (For a moment there is silence. Michael 
takes a step or two into the room and stands 
there looking at her intently. Norma meets his 
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eye for a moment and then turns away in em- 
barrassment.) 

MICHAEL. I suppose you must hate the sight of 
me. Idon’t blame you much. I ought to have 
come here sooner. Norma, I hate myself. I 
could kill myself. 

NORMA. It wasn’t your fault. 

MICHAEL. I feel like a skunk. 

NorMaA. It wasn’t your fault any more than 
mine. 

MICHAEL. Somebody ought to take me out and 
shoot me. 

NORMA. But, Michael, if you love me, I don’t 
care. 

MICHAEL. ‘That’s the trouble. I love you till 
I'm crazy. 

NORMA. ‘Then I don’t care about anything else. 

MICHAEL. I’ve been saying to myself all these 

months, I’ve been saying, I won’t see her and 

Pll work hard, and I won’t see her. But yes- 

terday, up in the hills, I got so desperately lone- 

some, I thought I’d have just one look at you, 
darling, and then I’'d go back. But when I saw 
you in there with all those fellows . . . putting 
their arms around you, holding you close, I just 
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couldn’t stay outside, that’s all. I was, honest 
to God, like I was going crazy. And then after- 
wards, when I found you still loved me, loved me 
more than ever’. . . 

NORMA. Michael, I don’t care. 

MICHAEL. You say that so I won’t feel so rotten, 
but— 

NORMA. Michael, I’m glad! 

MICHAEL (taking her face in his hands). God 
bless you, Norma, I don’t know what to say— 
you don’t know what I’ve been through since 
last night, hating myself for acting that way. 
(Kneeling beside her, their arms around each 
other.) I ought to have been shot in the war, 
that’s what ought to have happened instead of 
left around hurting the people that I love so 
much. 

NORMA. Michael, I’m not sorry. You're the 
only man I ever loved like that—and I’m glad 
—because now we’re just bound together for- 
ever, aren’t we? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

NoRMA. It was my fault as much as yours. 
Maybe we’re not perfect, but I don’t care if you 


don’t. 
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MICHAEL. I care on account of you, that’s all, 
but anyhow I’ve been thinking about it. We'll 
get married. 

NORMA. Right away? 

MICHAEL. Suppose you—should be— We don’t 
want to take any chances having people saying 
things about you later on. And we don’t want 
to have a child that folks would say things about 
either. (He rises.) I'll just tell your dad we’re 
going to be married and he can kick up a fuss 
or not, just as he pleases. 

NORMA (immediately alarmed). Michael, I know 
how to get around Daddy better than you do. 
MICHAEL. I’ve thought it all out, Norma. [ve 

thought the whole thing out. 

NORMA. I realize you know more about dealing 
with most people, but I know how to handle 
Daddy. He’s awfully stubborn if you stand 
straight against him, but it’s easy to get round 
him if you just go at it right, see? 

MICHAEL (reassuringly). Vm not going to lose 
my temper. But it’s my job to tell him and I 
might as well get it over. (Darkly.) Ive 
been skunk enough as it is, without doing any 
running away. 
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NORMA. Suppose he won’t give in? 

MICHAEL. Well, we'll go over to Watertown and 
get married whether he likes it or not. You 
can come live with my sisters or you can stay at 
the hotel ’till I get money enough to buy a place 
I know of. I’m going to cutting timber. I’ve 
been figuring it out. You'll never regret 
throwing your lot with mine. Because I’m go- 
ing to show you, I’m going to show everybody 
what I amount to. I’m going to be well-to-do 
in five years. 

NoRMA. I know you will, Michael! 

MICHAEL. I will—or I won’t be here to tell 
about it. 

NORMA. And, Michael, I’m going to be nice— 
I’m going to be so good to you. (He pulls her 
down on his lap.) You think I’m shallow and 
silly, but you'll see. (Planning their future joy- 
fully.) Tl keep house for you—and I’ll scrub 
and I'll take care of you. And if things don’t 
go so well, I won’t mind, because I’ll have you. 
You won’t know me, I'll be so good. And Mi- 
chael— (She stops abruptly. Crossing to the 
window she looks out.) It’s Father. No, he’s 
going around to the side. I guess he wants to 
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talk to Jimmie. Maybe he’s asking him some- 
thing too. 

MICHAEL. We don’t care. You go tell him I’m 
here, will you? 

NORMA (frying to make light of it). Do you 
think it would do any good if I’d pray for you? 

MICHAEL. What is there to be afraid of? 

NORMA (it a panic). Michael, tell him you wor- 
ship a good woman, see? You know you might 
just as well say the things he likes. Say that— 
say that the passing of the old South distresses 
you. It won’t do any hurt to say that, will it? 
I do so wish there wouldn’t be any trouble. 

MICHAEL. You don’t need to worry, Norma, be- 
cause I'll eat mud if I have to. 

NORMA. Oh, dear. 

MICHAEL. I know there’s something more im- 
portant for me to think about than just my 
feelings. 

NorMaA. I'll send him in. (She starts for the 
door but comes back to him.) Hold me tight 
for just a minute. I love you more than all the 
men and women and houses and everything— 
can’t you feel how much I love you? (Dr. Be- 
sant enters from office. He regards. them 
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coldly.) Oh, hello Daddy. (Without chang- 
ing his expression, Dr. Besant walks to the hat 
rack in the hall, hangs up his hat and returns. 
Norma makes a pathetic attempt to pretend 
that everything is all right.) Daddy’s just been 
out for a little walk with Betty Lee—really a 
terrible flirtation going on. 

DR. BESANT. I should like a word with you, young 
man. 

MICHAEL. Yes, sir, I should like a word with you 
too, sir. 

NORMA. Yes, Daddy, wasn’t it funny? Michael 
was just asking if I wouldn’t see if I could find 
you. 

DR. BESANT (in a level tone). You may go now, 
Norma. 

NORMA. Didn’t I tell you I was going? Silly old 
darling. Daddy just pretends he’s strict when 
we have company, but he’s really the sweetest 
old daddy that ever was loved for super- 
sweetness. 

DR. BESANT. We will save those demonstrations 
for some more appropriate time. 

NoRMA. Daddy, what’s the matter with you? 

DR. BESANT. You broke your word tome. You 
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met this young man at the dance last night. 

NORMA. I— 

DR. BESANT. You came in at four o’clock in the 
morning. Were you with Mr. Jeffery? 

MICHAEL. It was my fault. 

DR. BESANT. I beg your pardon, I was address- 
ing my daughter. (To her.) Were you? 

NORMA. Yes, I was. 

DR. BESANT. And you told me a deliberate un- 
truth—not only that, you involved your brother 
into doing the same. 

NorMA. But, Daddy, I— 

DR. BESANT. As for you, Mr. Jeffery, you must 
have known before hand the consequences that 
would follow such conduct as yours last night. 

MICHAEL (fearfully). What consequences? 

DR. BESANT. ‘The malicious and false gossip. 

MICHAEL. I don’t think anyone would say any- 
thing about Norma— 

DR. BESANT. I haven’t asked you to defend my 
daughter’s character, sir. 

MICHAEL. Well, I’m only saying— 

DR. BESANT. I am perfectly capable of oe of- 
fice myself. 

MICHAEL. Yes, sir. 
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DR. BESANT. Norma is too pure at heart to realize 
the implications evil-minded people draw from 
such a thing— 

MICHAEL (trying to placate him). Well I assure 
you that J— 

DR. BESANT (his cold rage is steadily growing into 
loss of self-control). And it is just such good- 
for-nothings as you, Mr. Jeffery, that take ad- 
vantage of that innocence. 

MICHAEL. If you'll allow me, sir— 

DR. BESANT. I'll allow you to leave my house, Mr. 
Jeffery. 

MICHAEL. Yes, sir, but if you’d just permit me— 

DR. BESANT. I don’t want you, nor the likes of 
you around here again,—I trust I’ve made my- 
self plain enough this time so that you won’t 
come sneaking around the minute you think my 
back is turned. 

MICHAEL. In the first place, I didn’t come sneak- 
ing— 

DR. BESANT. ‘That is the word I applied to your 
conduct and which J still apply, sir, and unless 
you wish me to apply a stronger one you will 
take your hat and leave. 

MICHAEL. Sure, I’ll leave. 
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DR. BESANT (starts away). Ithank you, sir. 

MICHAEL. But it seems to me with all this chivalry 
that’s always being paraded around here, I might 
at least explain my side of the story. I never 
stood for so much abuse from anybody. 

DR. BESANT. If I didn’t think it unbecoming to 
my years, you’d stand abuse of a different kind. 

MICHAEL. No, sir, I wouldn’t—if it wasn’t for 
your years, you wouldn’t have said what you’ve 
already said. 

NorMA. Michael, you go now and let me talk to 
him— 

DR. BESANT. If he doesn’t go, I'll put him out. 
I’m not holding you blameless, Norma, but you 
haven’t the slightest idea what’s in the mind of 
a man like this fellow. And you can thank God 
that you’ve a father who'll protect you. 

MICHAEL. When she’s married to me, you won’t 
need to protect her. 

NORMA. Michael! 

DR. BESANT. My daughter will never marry you, 
nor any frash like you! The sooner you get that 
through your head and take yourself away from 
here, the better for all concerned . . . 
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NORMA. Daddy, please don’t, why won’t you let 
me say something— 

DR. BESANT. JI asked you to leave the room. You 
don’t understand what it’s all about. 

MICHAEL (lost to all caution). She understands 
more than you think she does. She understands 
more than you do. We both do. And we’re 
going to be married so you might as well under- 
stand that. 

DR. BESANT. Hold your tongue. Hold your 
tongue, sir. 

NORMA. Daddy— 

DR. BESANT (pushing her aside). Get away from 
me. (Advancing to Michael.) Now you im- 
pudent scoundrel. You get out of here. 

MICHAEL. Sure, I will, but T’ll marry her just 
the same. 

DR. BESANT. And you'll get out of this town, too. 

MICHAEL. Oh, you own the town, too. I'll get 
out of town if I want to, and I'll take her with 
me. I’ll go pack my things, Norma, and come 
back for you. We'll go to my sisters. 

DR. BESANT. If you were anything of a gentle- 


man, sir— 
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MICHAEL. Oh, shut up, you god-damned old 
hypocrite! 

DR. BESANT. Sir! 

NORMA. Michael— 

MICHAEL. T’ll kill him. I’ve stood enough. 
Stand around bleating your head off while ’m 
trying to do what’s right. 

DR. BESANT. Get out, sir, get out! 

MICHAEL. Listen! If you’d shut up for a while 
and find out what’s happened you wouldn’t be so 
damned afraid ’'d marry her— 

NoRMA. Michael, please, please. 

MICHAEL. I’m going to marry her. Get that 
through your head. And you can’t stop me. 
If you had any sense you’d be begging me to 
marry her, because we’ve lived together already, 
because we’re just as good as man and wife now. 
Oh, hell. Now I reckon you'll shut your mouth 
fora while. (To Norma.) Ill come back this 
afternoon and get you. (He rushes out the 
front door. Dr. Besant stands transfixed.) 

NoRMA. Daddy, he didn’t know. He lost his 
temper. Sometimes he gets like that. 

DR. BESANT. Be still. Julia! Of course I don’t 
have to be told that the things he said about 


you aren’t true— (No answer.) Norma? 

NORMA (in terror of her father). No, Daddy, no. 
(Julia enters from dining-room.) Julia, I want 
you to take Miss Norma into the other room and 
keep her there. 

NORMA. I won’t go! Stanley! Jimmie! 

DR. BESANT. Now, Norma, control yourself. 

NORMA. What are you going to do? 

JIMMIE (entering through hall). What’s the mat- 
ter? 

DR. BESANT. James, go in the other room with 
Norma. 

jimmiz. Yes, sir. (He goes into the dining- 
room.) 

DR. BESANT. That will do, Julia. (Stanley comes 
in through hall.) 

jyuuia. Yes, sir. (She goes out to dining-room.) 

DR. BESANT. Now, Norma, do as I told you. 

NORMA. What are you going to do? 

DR. BESANT. I’m going to speak privately to Stan- 
ley. (Norma hesitates, and then, overawed by 
his manner—she follows the habit of obedience 
and goes out after the others.) Stanley, I wish 
you’d see that Norma remains here. 

STANLEY. Yes, sir. Anything wrong, sir? 
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DR. BESANT. Yes, Stanley—something damnably 
wrong—but I intend to rectify it. (Dr. Be- 
sant walks to desk, opens the drawer and takes 
out a pistol which he puts into his pocket, and 
starts for the door.) 

STANLEY (intercepting him). Dr. Besant, sir, 
you’re not— 

DR. BESANT. Stand aside. 

STANLEY. But, doctor— 

DR. BESANT. Stand aside, sir. (Stanley lets him 
go by and out. Joe straggles in.) 

Jor. Say, what’s going on? What’s the big 
idea? 

STANLEY (quickly). Joe! Shut up! Listen! 
Run like hell—out across the back so Dr. Besant 
can’t see you—find Michael and tell him to keep 
out of sight for a wnile. 

JOE. Michael? 

STANLEY. The old man’ll kill him if you don’t. 
Go on, Joe. (Joe runs out through the ball. 
Norma, struggling with Jimmie, pushes open the 
dining-room door.) 

jimmie. Well, all right then. I can’t make her 
stay out there. 

NORMA. Where’s father? 
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STANLEY. Norma, why don’t you do as he told 
you? 

NORMA. I won’t be locked up. I’m too old to be 
locked up. 

STANLEY. Jim, you keep her here. 

NORMA. Stanley, I asked you, where’s father? 

STANLEY. Well, now, it isn’t anything, dear. 

NORMA. ‘Then why do you act this way? 

STANLEY. He’s gone down to father’s office. 

NORMA. What for? 

STANLEY. He and Michael had some trouble and 
he’s going to law about it. 

gjimmig. To law? (Stanley motions Jimmie to 
be quiet.) 

NORMA. He’s going to— 

STANLEY. ‘That’s what he said. I’m going to use 
my influence to try to persuade him not to. I 
couldn’t talk to him now. He’s too upset. But 
I can talk to Dad. And perhaps I’d better be 
getting at it. You stay right here. I'll come 
right back. 

JIMMIE. Stanley. 

STANLEY. Jimmie, you stay here. (Stanley goes 
out quickly. Jimmie walks back to the table. 
Norma watches him dazed.) 
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NORMA. ‘That seems perfectly crazy. How 
could father do such a thing? 

JIMMIE. What? 

NORMA. Go to law. 

jimmiez. Oh, he just probably threatened to. 
He’s sore because Michael— What’d Michael 
say to him? 

NORMA. I can’t understand it. 

JIMMIE. Jiminy Christmas, talk about getting ex- 
cited for nothing. (Norma leans against couch 
as though faint.) 

NORMA. Oh! 

JIMMIE. What’s the matter? 

NorMA. I don’t know. I just feel terrible. I 
reckon I must be all excited. I just felt for a 
moment exactly as if I’d been—I don’t know— 
as if I'd been—shot. 

jiMMig. Well, if you don’t feel so good, why don’t 
you sit down? (Norma thinks a moment, sud- 
denly goes to secretary drawer and opens it.) 

NORMA. Jimmie! 

JIMMIE. What? 

NORMA. One of the pistols is gone! 

JIMMIE (frying to reassure her). Well, there was 
only one there. Don’t you know that? 
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NORMA. ‘There were two. 

JIMMIE. Aw, say, father’s had the other one in his 
office for a dickens of atime. Will you get some 
sense? (Betty Lee enters front door.) Hello, 
Betty Lee. 

BETTY LEE. Hello, Norma. 

JIMMIE. You going to stay here awhile, Betty Lee? 

BETTY LEE. Stanley and I waited a long time for 
you to come down to the drug store. I told him 
he would have to stand treat again some time. 
... Well, what’s the matter with you all? 
(Jimmie slips quietly out through the hall.) 
Norma, you come over to the Waddell’s tonight? 
What’s the matter? Stanley ran by me just as 
if I'd never been anything in his life, I mean, 
you know, gone to a dance with him or anything, 
and— 

NORMA. Did you see Michael as you came along? 

BETTY LEE. But I’ve just had an exciting experi- 
ence! 

NORMA. Did you see Michael, Betty Lee? 

BETTY LEE. No. I met Duke Gaston out by the 
park and he has hardly ever noticed me before, 
but he stopped and talked and he got awful close, 
and I didn’t back away like I usually do. And 
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he let his hand touch mine. And he wants to 
take me out tonight. Isn’t it exciting? I don’t 
see why you should act so bored. (Stanley en- 
ters front door and stands hesitating in the arch- 
way.) 

STANLEY. Oh. 

BETTY LEE (coquettishly). Hello, Stanley. 

STANLEY. Hello. 

Norma. Anything the matter, Stanley? 

STANLEY. Betty Lee, you run out for a while. 

BETTY LEE. Oh, Stanley, I thought you and I were 
friends? 

STANLEY. If you please. (Something in his eyes 
sobers Betty Lee and she turns without a word 
and walks out.) 

NORMA. Stanley—there is something. 

STANLEY. Norma, dear— 

NORMA. Stanley! 

STANLEY. Norma, honey, let’s sit down. 

NorMA. What in the world is going on? 

STANLEY. Norma, dear, you know I wouldn’t act 
any way that wasn’t the very best I knew. Now 
come on, dear, can’t you just sit here with me and 
let me talk to you fora moment? (Norma sits 
beside him on the sofa.) 1 might as well be 
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frank and tell you that there’s been a little some- 
thing wrong. 

NORMA. He did take that pistol. 

STANLEY. All it is, dear, all there is to it, you’ve 
got to be very brave and not lose control of your- 
self— 

NORMA. Stop it, Stanley. What’s happened? 

STANLEY. Your father and Michael had a quar- 
rel. 

NORMA. Oh, my God! He did shoot him. He 
did shoot him. I knew it. 

STANLEY. Norma, Norma, now honey... . 

NORMA. Stanley, you're driving me _ crazy. 
You’ve got to tell me. 

STANLEY. Norma, someone’s been hurt. 

NORMA. Michael! 

STANLEY. Yes. 

NoRMA (controlling herself). Well—is it bad? 

STANLEY. I reckon it is, dear. 

NORMA. Well? 

STANLEY. You promised me that— 

NORMA. Please tell me everything. 

STANLEY. Michael was shot—and—I’m afraid— 

NORMA. Stanley—? 

STANLEY. Yes, darling. 
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NORMA. Oh, my God—he didn’t kill him? Mi- 
chael’s not dead? 

STANLEY. Yes, dear, I’m awfully sorry. I’m ter- 
ribly sorry. Somebody had to tell you. (Nor- 
ma’s throat clutches breathlessly through her 
moans— _ She clings to Stanley’s hands.) 

STANLEY (heartbroken). Norma, darling. 

NorMA. Oh, my God—Stanley, I can’t stand it. 
Stanley, it can’t be true. He’s just hurt, Stan- 
ley. 

STANLEY. Norma, honey— 

NORMA. He was right here, Stanley—he said he 
was coming back for me. 

STANLEY. Poor darling. 

NORMA. Please—tell me—where is he? I must 
gotohim. I told him I wouldn’t be shallow and 
silly. I must find him—he needs me so. 

STANLEY. No, darling, there is nothing you can 
do. 

NORMA. Stanley, we’ve got to do something. 
We've got to do something. Stanley, please for 
God’s sake don’t stand there that way. Please 
—please take me where he is. 

STANLEY. Michael is dead, Norma. 

NoRMA (hysterically). You mustn’t keep saying 
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that! Do you hear, Stanley? You mustn’t say 
that again! If you won’t help me I’ll find him 
myself. (She tries to get away.) 

STANLEY (holding her). No—no—you must 
stay here. 

NORMA. No, I won’t, I tell you. Let me go! 

STANLEY (sternly holding her as she tries to get past 
him). Do you want to go out where a curious 
crowd will watch you? What good will it do 
you? If you could help Michael I would take 
you to him, but you can’t. He was shot twice 
through the heart—and he died instantly. 

NORMA (moaning). What am I going to do? 
What amI going todo? (Jimmie and Joe enter 
the front door.) 

jimig. Did you tell her? (Stanley nods.) 

NoRMA (hysterically). Why didn’t you stop him? 
Somebody should have stopped him! 

JIMMIE. We tried to, but— 

NORMA. I don’t care—I wish I was dead too. 
(Joe goes to the French windows and closes 
them.) Idon’t care about anything now. You 
could have done something. You didn’t want to 
help me. 

jimmigz. Well, gee whiz, Norma. (Julia enters 
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from office. Norma rushes into her arms, sob- 
bing frantically.) 

NorMA. Oh, Julia, they won’t let me go to him. 
Michael needs me and they won’t let me go. 
Won’t you go find him? Don’t let the crowd 
stare at him. He’d hate that so. Stanley says 
there’s a crowd. I want to get Michael out of 
it and they won’t let me go. 

yuuta. Poor lamb. Poor lamb. 

NorMaA. He’s lying on a hard pavement with 
everybody staring at him. 

yuuia. There now, little honey. Your old Julia’ll 
look after you. She'll see Mister Michael’s all 
right. Don’t you worry. (Mr. Wentworth 
comes in front door.) 

WENTWORTH. Stanley, you and James go out on 
the front porch and see that no one comes in. 
Whatever you do, don’t talk. 

STANLEY. No, sir, of course not. 

WENTWORTH. ‘Tell those idlers to go on about 
their business and not hang around here. You 
all better go out now. (Jimmie and Joe go out 
front door.) The doctor’s already gone over to 
the court house to give himself up, so the matter 
is in the hands of the authorities by now. If 
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you see any of them coming, let me know. 

STANLEY. Yes, sir. (Stanley leaves by front 
door.) 

WENTWoRTH. All right, Julia. Now Norma, 
you've got to listen to me. (He raises Norma 
from Julia’s lap.) All right, Julia. (Julia re- 
turns to the office.) 

NORMA (exhausted). What do you want of me? 
What more do they want of me? 

WENTWORTH. I want you to listen to me, Norma. 

NORMA. Oh God! 

WENTWORTH. I’ve got to talk to you. 

NORMA. What’s the difference what I do. Oh 
Michael—Michael— 

WENTWORTH. Now listen to me. Michael’s 
gone, Norma, you can’t get him back no matter 
what you do. But I’m asking you to control 
yourself now, and do what you can to save your 
father from prison—or even worse—yes dear, 
it’s possible. It’s going to be a hard fight to save 
him, and you’ve got to help. 

NORMA. Why don’t you leave me alone? I wish 
I'd run away with Michael, that’s what I wish. 

WENTWORTH. Our chance to save your father is 
based on the plea that he was defending your 
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good name. You’ve got to say that you resented 
Michael’s attentions; that your father protected 
you from insult, and you’re proud of him. 

NoRMA (with sullen vehemence). No, I won't. 
I hate him. I wish I’d never seen him. 

WENTWORTH. Norma! 

NorMA. I hate him! He killed the one thing in 
the world that I loved! He did that to me, and 
I don’t care what happens to him now. Let 
them put him in prison, I don’t care! 

WENTWORTH. You don’t realize what you’re say- 
ing, dear. 

NorMa (her voice rising hysterically). could see 
him in prison for the rest of his life and not care. 
I could see him hung—I don’t care what they 
do—I don’t want to help— 

WENTWORTH. Norma! 

NORMA (spent and pleading). Leave me alone— 
leave me alone. 


CURTAIN 
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It is a sunless afternoon the following March. We 

hear Julia singing a spiritual. She crosses the hall- 

way, then goes indolently up the stairs, pulling her- 

self along by the railing. 

As the melancholy strains of her song die away, 

Norma enters followed by Jimmie. Norma wears 

a simple dark dress and hat and carries her gloves 

and pocketbook. She walks wearily into the room, 

sits quietly on the sofa, sad and dejected. 

JIMMIE (calls). Julia! 

juLisa. Yassah! 

jimMie. We’re back. ... (He opens the French 
windows.) Gee whiz. It’s a wonder she’s 
wouldn’t leave some air in here. (He looks 
again at Norma. Unable to restrain his sym- 
pathy.) What’s the matter? 

NorMaA (she looks at him and smiles). Nothing. 

jimmie. I don’t see why you and Father have 
to be so mad at each other. 

NORMA. I’m not mad at him. 

jimmiz. Well, you don’t hardly speak to each 
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NorMA. I try to. He doesn’t want to speak to 
me. He sits there without looking at me. 

jimmiz. I think you ought to tell him that—well, 
you know—it’s just like Mr. Wentworth said the 
first day of the trial, he did what he thought was 
right. 

NORMA. I’ve forgiven him, Jimmie, I’ve forgiven 
him long ago. He just won’t forgive me. 

JIMMIE. Suppose they should find him guilty, 
what would they do to him? 

NORMA. Why, sentence him— 

jimmig. Yes, but what kind of asentence? They 
wouldn’t—hang him—would they? 

NoRMA (catching Jimmie’s fear but trying to re- 
assure him). What’s the use of talking about 
such a silly thing, when they’re not going to find 
him guilty. 

jimMiz. Well, the way that fellow Graham talked 
today-—— 

NORMA. Don’t be stupid—that’s his business— 
he’s paid to make it look as black ashe can. Dis- 
trict attorneys always try to make you seem a 
good deal worse than you are. 

jimMiz. Gee whiz, what a rotten guy. 

yuLia (comes down the stairway, her arms full 
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of pillows. She stops on her way to the back of 
the house to look anxiously at the children). 
Trial ain’t over, is it? 

Jimmie. I should say not. 

Jutta. How is you, Miss Norma, honey? You’se 
been actin’ so low. 

NORMA (Rindly). I’m all right, Julia. 

juuia. Is you all hungry? 

NORMA. No, we're all right, Julia. They’re go- 
ing to let Father come home to look up some pa- 
pers no one can find, so he may want a bite. 

yuuia. All right, Miss Norma. (She goes on out 
through doorway with her pillows.) 

JIMMIE (getting his book from the piano). Well, 
I reckon I'd better study. Old Stewart ought 
to make some allowances. I never was so good 
at Latin anyways, and now going to the trial 
and having all these other things to think about 
—you’d think she’d have some heart and go easy 
onme. D minus. 

NORMA. Maybe you’d better not try to go to 
school any more, Jimmie. 

jimmie. I’ve got to, Mr. Wentworth says we 
shouldn’t let anyone know that it’s anything at 
all. Just go right on and act natural. (Norma 
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goes over to Jimmie who is sitting at a table be- 
low the secretary and looks over his shoulder at 
his book while she is talking. She takes a small 
mirror out of her pocket book, arranges her hair, 
pinches her cheeks then leaves the pocket book 
lying on the table.) 

NORMA. But you can’t be expected to keep up 
your classes while you are attending court. And 
it’s more important that we both, you know, sit 
with father. 

jimmie (righteously indignant). 1 don’t care 
about getting A plus or anything. But I don’t 
want to get put back and have to graduate with 
that dumb Junior class. She’d give me high 
enough to pass anyhow, if she wasn’t a Bolshe- 
vist or something. 

NORMA (sharply). For heaven’s sake, Jimmie, 
we’ve got more important things than class 
marks to worry about. 

Jimmie. Don’t I know that? But what’s the use 
of worrying? Way you talk, you’d think it 
was my fault. I didn’t do anything. 

NORMA (sadly). No, Jimmie, it’s my fault. 
That’s why I feel so terrible. 

JIMMIE (contritely). It ain’t your fault, either. 
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NORMA. Yes,itis. I broke my promise to father, 
and if I’d just refused to see Michael, then all 
this couldn’t have happened. He’d still be here. 

Jimmig. They wouldn’t really dast to do any- 
thing to father, would they? 

NORMA. Well, it seemed to me our lawyers looked 
awfully frightened today. I don’t know, Jim- 
mie, I’m scared. (The door bell rings.) 

JIMMIE (looking out towards front door). Oh, 
it’s Joe. Come on in, Joe. (A subdued Joe 
enters. ) 

jor. Hello, Norma. Want to take a ride? 

JIMMIE. Want to, Norma? 

NORMA (smiling at Jimmie). I thought you had 
to study. 

jimmie. I'll take the book along with me. 

JOE. Come on, it'll do you good. 

NORMA (getting her hat to go upstairs). I don’t 
think we’d better, Joe. 

JoE. Honest, won’t yourR—Well, I hope it will all 
be over soon. 

NORMA. Yes, I hope so. 

Jor. You-all haven’t seen Betty Lee this after- 
noon, have you? 

jimmiz. She was at the trial, waving to me. 
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You’d certainly expect people ought to have 
some sense at a trial. Folks expecting you to 
wave at ’em like it was a football game. 

NORMA. ‘They just mean to encourage us, that’s 
ally Jitamie. 

jimMiz. Well, I don’t pay any attention. 

NORMA (on the stairway). ‘Thank you for the 
invitation, Joe. Ask us some other day, will 
you? 

Jor. Sure, I will. 

NORMA. Good-bye. (She disappears up the stair- 
way.) 

JoE. So long. (With solemn dignity.) Say, 
Jim, this is a personal matter. I wouldn’t say 
it except we’re very good friends— 

JIMMIE. Yeah— 

Jor. I mean, it’s about this trial business. 

JIMMIE. Well, what? 

Jor. Just something I heard somebody say. I 
thought maybe as a personal friend I ought to 
tell you. I heard some fellows talking and they 
said they were going to raise a row about it, you 
know, about Dr. Besant’s getting special privi- 
leges— 

jimmie. What kind of privileges? 
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JOE. Gee, I certainly hate to see a fine man like 
your dad, having to be watched over. It’s a 
disgrace to the county, I think—but I heard 
some of the fellows saying they were going to 
make it hot for Dr. Besant, because Ed Forsythe 
brings him here to the house and all that. 

Jimmie. I hope there’s no dumb egg thinks he 
would be so rotten as to try to escape. (Jimmie 
gets his book from the table, turns on the vic- 
trola, and settles down in his father’s chair.) 

JOE. Sure not—not if they had any sense they 
wouldn’t. I thought maybe—I ought to say 
something. You ain’t sore, are you? 

jimMiz. No, [ve got to study, that’s all. 
(Wentworth enters front door.) 

jJorE. How do you do, Mr. Wentworth? 

WENTWORTH. Well, James. (He nods to Joe.) 

jimmie. Father will be here soon, Mr. Went- 
worth. 

WENTWORTH. Yes, I know. 

jor. Well, I guess I’ll be going. Solong. (Joe 
eases himself out of the front door.) 

WENTWORTH. Where’s your sister, James? 

jimmie (calling up the stairway). Norma! 

WENTWORTH. Turn that damn thing off, will 
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you? (Jimmie turns off the victrola.) We 
don’t want to do anything to alienate sentiment 
any more than we have to. 

jimmie. I didn’t mean anything—you act like, 
well—father ain’t in any real danger, is he? 

WENTWORTH. Do you think a trial in this state 
is a farce? 

jimMie. I thought he’d get off somehow—I— 

WENTWoRTH. I hope he will, Jimmie—hope tu 
the very depths of my soul, and if fighting and 
working night and day can save him, we'll do 
it. (Adds not too convincingly.) Of course 
we will. Of course we will. 

JimMieE. Father said we should act as if every- 
thing was all right. (Norma comes down 
stairs. ) 

WENTWORTH. Try to be dignified about it, that’s 
all. Well, Norma, here we are. 

NORMA.. Has anything gone wrong? 

WENTWORTH. No, my dear—not wrong exactly 
—but things tremble in the balance at a time 
like this. There is some very high feeling in 
certain quarters. The way the Press and Dis- 
patch has gone after us is a disgrace. But I’m 
not discouraged—I don’t mean that—I just 
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meant that—we mustn’t do anything that—I 
hope we'll have the whole thing cleared up in a 
short time and everything just as it used to be. 
Now, I think your sister and I better have a lit- 
tle talk, Jimmie. 

JIMMIE. Yes, sir. (Jimmie leaves through of- 
fice with his book.) 

NORMA. There really is some trouble. 

WENTWORTH. Not exactly. 

NORMA. Oh please tell me. I want you to tell 
me the truth. 

WENTWORTH. It just seems that sentiment is— 
not as favorable as it should be—the Legion is 
making a little trouble—and the so-called law- 
and-order crowd—but I think we'll come out 
all right. Has the prosecution subpcenaed you, 
Norma? 

NorRMA. No. (Fearfully.) Are they going to? 

WENTWORTH. Graham intimated that he’d call 
you if the defense didn’t. 

NORMA (in 4 panic). Idon’t want to get up there 
on the stand. 

WENTWORTH. It’s all very simple, dear. I don’t 
know why it should frighten you so, just to get 
up there and answer a few questions. 
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NORMA. But they aren’t trying me. 

WENTWORTH. Well, yes in a sense. 

NORMA. How do you mean? 

WENTWORTH. I want to quash all this backstairs 
talk, all this gossip—people have begun to say 
things. 

NORMA. What kind of things? 

WENTWORTH. ‘Things that it distresses me to re- 
peat, Norma—because I know that you are as 
pure and sweet as any girl that ever lived. They 
say we're afraid to put you on the stand. 

NORMA. It’s bad enough to have everybody star- 
ing at me where I sit now, but to be asked ques- 
tions— 

WENTWORTH. It shouldn’t be so difficult. 

NORMA. I loved Michael, that’s all—I loved him 
—I love him still—and if they keep asking me 
—to—to deny him—and to—to get up on the 
stand and tell lies about him—no—J—won’t. 
(With a distracted movement.) No— 

WENTWORTH. You’ve got to pull yourself to- 
gether. Just one final effort, dear, and then 
perhaps we can put this all behind us and just 
forget the whole business. 
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NORMA. Oh, yes, of course, it’s so easy to forget. 

WENTWORTH. If the jury gets the impression that 
you're not a pure girl, Norma— 

NORMA. What do you mean? 

WENTWORTH. I mean that that’s what the prose- 
cution is trying to imply and that— 

NORMA. What difference does it make about me? 
I'd do anything to save my father’s life, of course. 
But why do they keep picking on me? Suppose 
I weren’t pure, what’s that got to do with it? 

WENTWORTH. My dear, it makes all the difference 
between justice and murder. The fact that you 
are a virgin gives your father the right to defend 
your name. The prosecution is trying by in- 
nuendo to create the impression that you are not. 
They don’t dare say it out. But some of my 
colleagues have even gone so far as to suggest 
that a committee of reputable physicians be 
called into the case. 

NORMA (startled). What for? 

WENTWoRTH. To establish beyond any question 
that you are a chaste girl. 

NORMA (after a pause. With deadly calm). But 
I’m not. 
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WENTWORTH (dazed). My dear! 

NorRMA (yielding to hysteria). So you may as 
well know. Now don’t talk to me about it, 
because I don’t want to talk. And don’t let 
them humiliate me. I guess if I were dead, then 
the dear old chivalry wouldn’t let them— 

WENTWORTH. What do you mean? 

NORMA (with sudden control of her emotion). 
Dear Mr. Wentworth, don’t pay any attention 
to me. I don’t know what I’m saying—I’m 
just raving on. You come back after supper, 
will you? And T’ll go over all the testimony 
with you. And don’t look so upset, because no 
matter how I feel I’m going to save daddy’s life, 
don’t you worry. (Stanley enters. She smiles 
at him.) Hello, Stanley darling. 

STANLEY. Hello, there. 

WENTWORTH. Well, perhaps I had better let you 
rest. Stanley, don’t stay too long. 

NORMA. You come back after supper and I’m 
sure everything will be all right. 

WENTWORTH. It won’t be so difficult, dear. (He 
goes out front door.) 

STANLEY. Well, Norma— 

NORMA. I’m supposed to go on the stand to- 
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morrow. (Jimmie enters from the office in time 
to see the terror in Norma’s face.) 
STANLEY. I don’t think you'll mind it, honey. 
You mustn’t take those rough-necks seriously. 
jimmie. Oh, say, they can’t do anything to Fa- 
ther. I guess I know that. There isn’t a jury 
in the state would dare touch a hair of his head. 
Every man on it, if he’s got any instincts of a 
gentleman, would have done the same thing to 
defend the sanctity of his daughter. 

NorMa (fiercely). Oh, shut up, Jimmie. 

jimmie (with quick resentment). Well, what’s 
the matter with you? 

NorMa. Have you reached your second child- 
hood? 

juamiz. Huh? I know what’s the matter with 
you. You’re having a fit because you've got to 
testify. (Norma, startled by this sudden out- 
burst from both of them, goes to Jimmie ten- 
derly and hisses him. He puts his arms clumsily 
about her. With a shamefaced little gesture she 
pushes him away and he goes out the front door. 
She turns to Stanley.) 

norMas. Now sit down nice and quiet and tell me 


all about it. 
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STANLEY. Oh, I haven’t anything special to talk 
about, only I— 

NORMA. Then I’m disappointed. I thought 
you'd tell me all about Ser. 

STANLEY. Her? 

NorMaA. Oh, I’ve heard all about your scandalous 
conduct since I’ve been out of the social whirl, 
so don’t look so innocent. But I approve. I 
think Eloise is a lovely girl and if you had to de- 
sert me for someone else, I couldn’t pick out one 
better. 

STANLEY. Desert you? 

NorMA. Girls are awfully dumb sometimes. 
Perhaps you’ve noticed it. Such an original ob- 
servation anyhow. 

STANLEY (quick to defend Eloise). I wouldn't say 
that Eloise was exactly dumb. 

NORMA (laughing). No, silly, I mean me. 

STANLEY. Oh. 

NorMA. I just got so used to your being around, 
that somehow it never occurred to me that some- 
one else could be ahead of me. 

STANLEY (half-heartedly). No one could be 
ahead of you, Norma. 
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NorMA. A little more sincerity there—it doesn’t 
quite ring true. 

STANLEY (sincerely). But, honestly, you know— 
why, Norma, no one else can ever take your place 
with me. You know that. 

NORMA. ‘That’s sweet of you... but just the 
same you can have a nice little place for Eloise 
that I don’t know anything about and it'll be all 
right. It did hurt at first. I know it shouldn’t. 
I know I’d done everything to you cruel and self- 
ish and indifferent that could be done—but 
that’s the silly part of it—I felt as if I owned 
you. 

STANLEY. Well, I reckon very likely you did. 

NORMA. There'll never be anyone much better 
friends than we were. 

STANLEY. Aren’t we still friends? 

NORMA. Are we? 

STANLEY. What’s come over you anyhow? 

NORMA. Somehow I don’t seem to have so many 
friends lately. It isn’t the first family that’s had 
a nice polite shooting scandal, so it can’t be that 
that scares them away. No, it must be some- 
thing about me. 
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STANLEY. If you only knew the real truth. 

NorMA. I do. You can’t deceive me, Stanley, I 
can read you like a book. And all the others, 
too. 

STANLEY. Oh, fiddlesticks! 

NORMA. Not that I expect them all to come 
around asking to marry me or anything like that. 

STANLEY. I reckon you'd get about half the town 
Paying court to you if they heard you say that. 

NORMA. You too? 

STANLEY. You don’t have to ask about me. 

NORMA. Yow’re an awfully good boy, aren’t you? 
Stanley, I’m going to have a baby. 

STANLEY. What? 

NorMA. There. I’ve said it. I didn’t mean to, 

STANLEY. Norma! 

NORMA. It’s been fluttering in my mind so long 
that I reckon it was bound to Pop out sometime. 

STANLEY. I don’t understand. 

NORMA. It’s quite simple. I’m carrying Mi- 
chael’s child, that’s all. Makes it all quite com- 
plicated, doesn’t it? Of course, I’d rather you 
didn’t tell any of your friends about it. 

STANLEY. Norma! 

NorMA. I didn’t mean to mention it. It’s one 
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of those things—naturally I haven’t anyone to 
go to. I haven’t anyone to talk to. 

STANLEY. You could have come to me, dear, you 
know that. You could always come to me. 

NORMA. Well, that’s what I did. I mean that’s 
what I seem to have done, haven’t I—in a very 
crude way? You won’t misunderstand me of 
course. I didn’t mean to say anything—my 
secret just got away from me, that’s all. But I 
feel much better now I’ve said it, even though 
I didn’t intend to— (With a smile.) Well, 
let’s talk about something else—like Jimmie’s 
base-ball team for instance— Do you hate me? 

STANLEY. No, dear. 

NORMA. But you didn’t think I was that kind of 
a girl, Isuppose. Well, I’m not. 

STANLEY. Norma, would you do me the very 
great honor to marry me? 

NORMA. Oh, that’ssweet of you. You are a good 
friend, Stanley, and a brave one, too. You said 
that just as if you meant it. 

STANLEY. I do mean it, dear. 

NoRMA. Oh, you dear boy, I know what you 
meant. 

STANLEY. But, Norma, you don’t think I’d kept 
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asking you to marry me all these years if I hadn’t © 
meant it. 

NORMA. You used to, I know that—but now you 
love Eloise. And it very nearly killed you to 
say those words to me. I reckon of all the times 
you’ve asked me I’m proudest of this last one 
when you didn’t mean it. That’s about the 
sweetest thing that ever happened to me, Stan- 
ley. I can never forget that. That’s the kind 
of love, I guess, that’s even nicer than regular 
love. 

STANLEY. But, Norma dear, I tell you— 

NORMA. But you don’t need to keep arguing 
about it—because I don’t love you either. I 
couldn’t marry anybody but Michael. I love 
him. 

STANLEY. What can I do? 

NORMA. Don’t ever tell anybody as long as you 
live. 

STANLEY (gently). But, Norma honey, some- 
one’s got to be told. 

NORMA (alarmed). What do you mean? 

STANLEY. J mean—Father ought to know this— 
if the jury ever— 

NORMA (with panic). Stanley, if you dare say a 
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word of this to your father or anybody P’ll— 

STANLEY. You can trust Father. 

NORMA. No, no. Listen to me. Everything’s 
going to come out all right. I am absolutely 
sure of it. Just don’t tell anyone. You see, 
when your father finally got it through my head 
that Daddy’s life hinged on my maidenly virtue, 
I was a little—flabbergasted, because I do love 
Daddy—I love him next to Michael— (Julia 
appears in the hall carrying a broom.) 

yuuia. Mr. Stanley, your father just called over, 
he says will you come along as soon as it’s con- 
venient. 

STANLEY. Thank you, Julia. (Julia goes on out 
on the porch. We hear her out there sweeping 
and singing her spiritual.) You know you can 
count on me, don’t you, Norma? 

NoRMA. Don’t look so shocked, Stanley. You 
make me feel quite criminal and I’m not at all 
really. 

STANLEY. I’m not shocked—not in the slightest. 

NorMaA. Of course you’re not. I know exactly 
how you feel. I feel that way myself... or 
I did. I was just stunned. I went around in 
a daze. I felt so helpless and hopeless, but I 
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think I’m rather coming out of the fog now. 
(She says this last to herself, in quiet exaltation.) 
Hurry along, dear—and then come back after 
supper. 

STANLEY. I suppose that’s the best thing to do. 

NorRMA. And, Stanley, thank you heaps. 

STANLEY. I haven’t done anything. 

NORMA. You have made me feel very happy. 
That’s something, isn’t it? Hurry along now. 
(They smile, in confident friendship. Stanley 
leaves. Norma stands tense. She turns slowly, 
her eyes on the drawer that holds the pistol. She 
strolls to it, passes by, then turns, opens the 
drawer and looks in. With a little tremor she 
pushes the drawer shut and walks away. Julia 
comes in with a rug which she spreads carefully 
on the floor.) 

jyuutia. Dat lazy boy ain’t done deliver de ebenin’ 
paper yet. If it ain’t one thin’, it’s anodder. 
Dat’s what de Doctor always say, and he’s sholy 
right. | 

NoRMA. Do you love your father very much, 
Julia? 

gutta. My father, Miss Norma? No sah! He 
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was de meanest nigger what eber drawed de 
breath of life. 

Norma. I love my Daddy—even when he does 
the wrong thing. 

jyutia. Yes’m, I reckon he loves you too, Miss 
Norma. (Earnestly.) They ain’t nobody 
gwine tech him, cause I pray for him—I pray for 
him to de Lord Jesus ebery night. 

NoRMA. You do, Julia? 

yuuia. I got some of my friends prayin’ fer ’im, 
too. You ain’t angry wid him no more, is you, 
Miss Norma? 

Norma. No. I’m not angry with him, Julia. 

sunita. I reckon that’s what makes him feel 
worse’n bein’ arrested and everything, is havin’ 
you angry wid him. 

norma (kindly). 1 guess you’d better go on with 
your cleaning now, Julia. 

juuia. Yes’m. (She goes up stairs. Norma 
waits until she is out of sight, then walks to the 
desk. and takes the pistol out. She hears Betty 
Lee’s voice calling her. Looking frantically 
around for something to hide the pistol, she sees 
her pocket book on the table. She stuffs the 
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pistol in it, and stands trying to look self- 
possessed, the pocket book under her arm, as 
Betty Lee comes in.) 

BETTY LEE. Hello, Norma. 

NORMA. Well, Betty Lee, aren’t you smart? I 
hear you’re going to be class poet. 

BETTY LEE. Isn’t it exciting, Norma? Who told 
you? 

NorMA (still quivering, but trying to assume a 
casual manner). I reckon it was Jimmie, I 
don’t know. 

BETTY LEE. Worst of it is, I don’t know one 
rhyme from another. I have the most excruci- 
ating time trying to think of anything to say. 

NORMA. Maybe I could help you. I used to be 
good at rhymes. I might have been class poet 
myself once, only I was valedictorian, and I 
couldn’t be both. 

BETTY LEE. Generally the poet is supposed to be 
making fun of everybody, but I was thinking I’d 
do it differently this year and write nice things 
about everybody. 

NORMA. The parents might like it, “berg 
wouldn’t be nearly so much fun. 

JIMMIE (entering). Hello, Betty Lee. 
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BETTY LEE. I think I’ll write mean things about 
Jimmie though. 

NORMA (looking at Jimmie tenderly). Oh, no, 
let me write Jimmie’s. I know him better than 
you do. 

JIMMIE. ‘You always think you know so much. 

BETTY LEE. Jane says Jimmie’s bark is worse than 
his bite. 

NORMA. Does she? Jane is so original. 

BETTY LEE (unconscious of satire). Isn’t she 
though? ‘That’s what mother says. 

jimmiez. Hey, what about that invite? Did you 
tell Norma? 

BETTY LEE. Oh, no. Listen, Norma. You 
haven’t got your plans made for the summer, 
have you? (Norma gives a short startled 
laugh.) Well, I mean—could you and Jimmie 
come up to our cottage for July? 

NORMA. What cottage? 

jimmiz. Their Aunt Martha’s. She’s going to 
give it to them for the summer. 

BETTY LEE (chattering on in great excitement). 
She isn’t going to use it at all. So we’ve divided 
up the different months to ask our special friends. 
Joe and I are going to have it in July, and Jane’s 
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going to have Stanley and Eloise up in August. 

Jiwane. Hot dog—I'd hate to have to chaperon 
them. 

BETTY LEE (being very tactful). Unless Norma 
would like Stanley up when she’s there, too. I 
thought maybe you'd like Stanley now that— 

NORMA. I don’t want him. If I'd wanted Stan- 
ley, I could have had him any time. 

BETTY LEE. Lordy, I know that. You could have 
anybody you wanted, I reckon. 

NORMA. I wanted Michael. 

BETTY LEE. Are you terribly unhappy, Norma? 
(Norma smiles at Betty Lee.) 

Joie. Aw, shut up, what kind of a thing is 
that—the dumbness of some people. 

BETTY LEE (indignantly). That’s extremely rude. 
And especially as I was not addressing my re- 
marks to you. 

Jimmie, Well, you don’t think people like to be 
asked about their feelings, do you? Some things 
are private. Gosh! 

BETTY LEE. Will you come up for July, Norma? 
(Norma laughs. Betty Lee joins in the laugh, 
They all laugh without realizing quite what it is 
about.) We could have a lot of fun. 
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NorMaA. I could chaperone you and Jimmie, huh? 
JIMMIE. Say, you don’t have to chaperon me— 
because I don’t fall for any of that stuff, see? 
petty LEE (séill laughing). Maybe you will, 
though. (Dr. Besant’s voice at the front door 

stops them.) 

DR. BESANT. Thank you, Ed. I don’t want you 
to do anything which will cause you to be ac- 
cused of laxity. 

ED FORSYTHE. Don’t let that worry you. (Dr. 
Besant enters with Ed Forsythe.) 

DR. BESANT. Thank you, Ed. I appreciate your 
kindness. 

NorMA. Hello, Father. 

BETTY LEE. How do you do, Dr. Besant. 

DR. BESANT (glancing past Norma to Betty Lee). 
Well, Betty Lee, how do you do? You're look- 
ing fine and rosy. 

Ep FORSYTHE. I'll be out front in the car. 

pR. BESANT. Thank you, Ed. 

ED FORSYTHE (leaving). Don’t mention it. 

BETTY LEE. I'll see you later about the cottage, 
Norma. Good-bye. (She goes out of the front 
door. We hear Julia singing upstairs. Dr. Be- 
sant starts for his office.) 
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NORMA (intercepting him). Father— 

DR. BESANT. Yes, Norma? 

NORMA. Mr. Wentworth was here. 

DR. BESANT. Yes? 

NORMA. He said to tell you that he probably 
would drop over before you left. 

DR. BESANT (starting to the office again). Very 
well. 

NORMA (desperately). Father— 

DR. BESANT. Yes, Norma. 

NORMA. Daddy—be nice to me. 

DR. BESANT. I have always tried to be. 

NORMA. I know you have, and I’ve always tried 
to be nice to you too, even though you might 
not suspect it. 

DR. BESANT. Yes—yes— 

NORMA. Don’t go away. I want to talk to you. 
DR. BESANT. Norma, you know that I have dozens 
and dozens of important matters to attend to. 

NORMA. You can do it tomorrow, can’t you? 

DR. BESANT. I’m not sure but that I’ll be confined 
for the balance of the time—so I haven’t a mo- 
ment to lose. 

NORMA (vehemently). Daddy! If I ask you 
just one favor— 
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DR. BESANT. What is it, my dear? 

NORMA. Daddy, you don’t think unkindly of me, 
do you? 

DR. BESANT. No, daughter, no, daughter—of 
course I don’t. 

NORMA. Then don’t be so methodical about it! 

DR. BESANT. What do you want me to do? 

NORMA. Just for one minute I want you to be as 
you used to. Let’s just pretend we’re like we 
used to be before any of this happened—that’s 
all. (Still holding the bag with the pistol under 
one arm she puts the other around her father’s 
neck. His arms go tenderly around her and 
he holds her close.) Good-bye, darling... 
Now I'll let you go. (Dr Besant, very much 
affected, goes to his office.) 

jimmiz. Well, I think it’s a good thing you made 
it up with him. (Norma walks into the dining- 
room without looking at him.) 

STANLEY (entering through the window). Jim- 
mie, do you know if your father’s busy now? 
jimmie. Well, I suppose he is. (A shot is heard.) 

If you—what the dickens? 
STANLEY (vaguely). What was that? 
jimmie. That’s what I’d like to know. 
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JuLia (running down the stairway). What was 
that? 

JimMie. Sounded like a gun going off. 

JULIA. Whar’s Miss Norma? 

jiMMiE. She’s in there. (Calls.) Norma! (He 
and Julia go to dining-room. Mr. Wentworth 
comes in.) 

STANLEY. Hello, father, I’m afraid I’ve kept 
you— (Julia screams and then begins to sob 
and moan.) 

STANLEY. For God’s sake! 

WENTWORTH. Stanley, what is it? 

JIMMIE. (Coming from dining-room). Hey, 
come in here, some of you, come in here! What 
will we do, what will we do! (He sees his father 
come into the living-room as Stanley and Went- 
worth go to Norma.) 

DR. BESANT. James— 

jJiMMiz. Don’t come out, father. You stay in 
there. 

DR. BESANT. What’s happened? 

jimmie (holding his father). Father, you wait 
here. 

DR. BESANT. What is it? What’s the matter? 

JIMMIE. Wait a minute. 
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DR. BESANT. James, let me go. What is the mat- 
ter? 

jimmie (forcing his father down into a chair he 
holds him). No, 1 won’t doit. You’ve got to 
stay here. Listen to me. Now, listen, Father, 
will you? (Crying.) Oh, gee whiz—oh, gee 
whiz— (Wentworth comes in from dining 
room.) 

DR. BESANT. Bob, what’s happened? 

WENTWORTH. ‘There’s nothing you can do, Will. 

DR. BESANT. For Christ’s sake, tell me what’s hap- 
pened. . . . Norma? 

WENTWORTH. She’s done it. (Dr. Besant col- 
lapses in a chair.) You mustn’t feel like that, 
old man. Norma didn’t kill herself for love of 
Michael. Don’t you understand? Don’t you 
see? She did it for you. James— (He mo- 
tions for James to take his father into the office.) 

gimme (lifting his father with the tenderness and 
strength of a boy now grown into a man). 
Come on, Father. Come on, Daddy. Let’s you 
and me go into the other room. 
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